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ALCAL'A AND THE GRAVE OF CARDINAL 
XIMENES: RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT. 


Ivisited Alcala, July 23, 1860, much wishing 
Weee the place where the first printed edition of 
he Greek New Testament had been executed— 
Be deserted university founded by Cardinal Xi- 
Benes, and the monument of that famous man; 
Scopy of whose Polyglott Bible is one of the 
Bost prized treasures of my bookshelves. The 
mpect of Alcala is now melancholy in many ways. 
I the University of Cambridge were deserted for 
frty years or so, and the Colleges partly left to 
fill into ruin, and partly used as cavalry barracks, 
Rwould present something of the same appear- 
mee which Alcalk now does. The greater part 
@ the nineteen colleges only indicate what they 
Were in the days of the glory of the university. 

The noble buildings of the Collegio Mayor de 

Ildefonso are kept in some repair by the 
municipality in the fond hope that, the university 
buildings being thus preserved, they may see 
better days; that the library may again be re- 
Htored, and that this may once more be a seat of 
arning. This college is, in fact, the university : 
& consists principally of three quadrangles ; all of 
them were built, as they now stand, after the 
death of Ximenes, which occurred in 1517. The 
tapel, deserted and unused, is very beautiful : it 


was a noble resting place for the remains of the 
founder ; where they might well have continued, 
had it not been that there seemed to be an appre- 
hension lest the building might go to ruin, and 
that thus the monument of the Cardinal might be 
injured or destroyed. The ceiling of this chapel 
of San Ildefonso is peculiarly elaborate and ele- 
gant. It has not “fallen in,” as Mr. Darron 
states, on wrong information. (Preface to Hefele, 
p- xlvi.) The whole of the edifice deserves to be 
preserved by the pencil of the artist, and by pho- 
tography. 

The appearance of Alcala is striking at some 
distance ; but when entered, every thing seems 
sacrificed to the present destination of the town 
as a cavalry depét. There are colleges turned 
into stables as well as barracks ; churches changed 
into granaries; and whatever is not wanted de- 
stroyed without scruple. The church of San Diego 
(a local saint, not to be confounded with Santiago), 
was used as a carpenter's workshop, and partly 
pulled down. Cosas de Espana! 

A Spanish friend of mine, who many years ago 
received his degree of Bachelor of Laws in the 
hall of the university (before finishing his curri- 
culum at Bologna), and who lamented much over 
the deserted condition of this seat of learning, 
had informed me of the removal of the body of 
the Cardinal to the Iglesia Magistral of San Justo 
y San Pastor (two martyrs celebrated by Pruden- 
tius): to that edifice, therefore, I directed my 
steps, after having been guided all over the uni- 
versity buildings. On entering at the principal 
door of the church, the first object now is the 
monument of Carillon, Archbishop of Toledo, who 
died in 1482. He was buried in San Diego. In 
that secularised building, I noticed that his monu- 
ment was not now to be found; but until I en- 
tered the Iglesia Magistral, I did not know that 
his remains and his magnificent monument had 
been removed thither. In the ¢racoro in front of 
the high altar is the monument of Ximienes, 
above the spot where his body has been now de- 
posited. The recumbent statue of the Cardinal 
is a work of remarkable beauty by an Italian 
artist, Domenico Fiorentino. It is strange that 
Ximenes, and his predecessor Carillon, by whom 
he was so much persecuted in his early life, and 
who occasioned his imprisonment for six years, 
should after three centuries and a half be laid in 
such close proximity. Both names are of im- 
portance in Spanish history ; but while Carillon is 
known as the turbulent prelate, who sought in 
Spain to emulate his contemporary the hing- 
maker, Earl of Warwick, Ximenes is regarded as 
one possessing far higher claims to distinction. 
He is not only a prelate and regent of famous 
memory, but in connection with the publication 
of the Complutensiar Polyglott, his claims are 
great for remembrance with honour both from 
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Protestants and Roman Catholics. ‘The removal this Order was much esteemed, but latterly jt 


of his monument from San Ildefonso was a work 
of some nicety: some portions of the marble were 
broken, but the injury is not very considerable. 
The railing of metal work around it, executed by 
the Spanish artist Vergeras, might well be com- 
= with the labours of the Vischers of Nurem- 

erg. The whole was designed for the chapel in 
which it was placed, in the Collegio Mayor; but 
probably it is now seen to still better advantage 
in the larger edifice. It is worthy of notice, that 


there was at first a dispute whether he should be | 
buried in this church or at San Ildefonso. A Pro- | 


testant need not be at the pains to point out 
wherein he differs from Ximenes, and where he 
believes him to have erred ; it is pleasanter by far 
to remember in standing by his tomb his services, 
in giving forth the first edition of the original Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament which appeared in 
print. A far more definite idea of Cardinal Ximenes 
may be gained from Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, than could be from Von Hefele. Alcala has 
other claims to be remembered besides those re- 
lating to Ximenes, and to those educated at the 
seat of learning which he founded: it was the 
birth-place of Cervantes, of Catherine of Aragon, 
and of Ferdinand, the brother of Charles V., who 
succeeded him in the empire. 

Before visiting Alcali, I had examined with 
some care the MSS. of Cardinal Ximenes now at 
Madrid. I may send some notice of these to 
“N.& Q.” at a future time. I wish, however, 
now to point out that there is amongst them the 
commencement of a Polyglott Bible on vellum, in 
manuscript ; and I was informed that it was origi- 
nally the intention of the Cardinal to present this 
to the heir of the Spanish monarchy (afterwards 
Charles V.), in celebration of whose birth he made 
his biblico-literary preparations; but that, after 


the elder Brocar, the printer, had been induced to | 


remove from Paris to Alcala, the plan of a MS. 

Polyglott was changed for that of a printed 

edition. S. P. Trecerres. 
Plymouth, 


THE TRADE IN SPURIOUS TITLES AND 
DECORATIONS. 


Your correspondent ScrutTator quotes some 
amusing extracts relative to the gang of swindlers 
who were tried by the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police in Paris for selling pretended orders of 
knighthood (3 S. iii. 254). Amongst the spuri- 
ous patents which were found by the Police, 
Scrurator enumerates some of the “ Golden 
Spur” or “Gilded Militia.” For many years 
there existed at Rome an order called that of the 
“Golden Spur,” which I believe conferred also 
the title of “ Count of the Lateran.” Formerly 


| 


was considered, as I have been informed, a greater 
distinction to be without it than to have it. In 
Italian, Gran Stivale, or Stivalone, which means a 
jack boot, such as the Horse Guards wear, has 
also the signification of “a fool,” or “ an ass,” 
used, of course, jocosely ; hence the saying that 
when a man received the “ Golden Spur,” or 
Speron d’ Oro, it was a sure proof of his being a 
Gran Stivale, and therefore a suitable decoration 
for him! In 1841, Pope Gregory XVI. entirely 
suppressed the Order of the Speron d'Oro, or 
Golden Spur, and founded that of St. Sylvester, 
which has quite a different Cross, bearing St. Syl- 
vester on a medallion in the centre. The right 
of conferring this Order was reserved by the 
founder to himself and his successors. I believe 
the Sforza family claimed, in some way or other, 
the right of conferring the “ Golden Spur,” but 
how they obtained this right, and whether they 
ever exercised it, I know not. I observe in the 
Synoptical Sketch that two members of the “ Eng- 
lish Langue,” who are amongst the “ Great Ofi- 
cers,” are styled “ Knights of the Golden Spur, 
and Counts of the Lateran;” and I also find on 
the list of “* Great Crosses,” the name of a “ Duke 
Louis de Riario Sforza,” who is further described 
as being “ Bailli Mandatory in Italy.” Did the 
Duke claim the right which his family is said to 
have possessed, and dub these two members 
“Knights of the Golden Spur”? And what has 
an Italian to do with the “ Langue of England"? 
And what are the duties of a “ Bailli Mandatory”? 
I cannot find mention of any such official either 
in the Statutes or any other authentic work on 
the Order. I presume, therefore, that it is an 
“ institution” peculiar to the “ English Langue.” 

In the Roll of the Members of the “ English 
Langue,” I also find that of an individual who, 
as I am informed, inserted in one or more of the 
London papers in November, 1857, the following 
advertisement : — 

“A person who has held a high appointment under 
one of the European royal families, and who possesses 
considerable influence at several foreign Courts, is willing 
to use that influence with a view to obtain the title of 
Marquts, Count, or Baron, for a Catholic gentleman. 
The title would be of great service to a family desiring 
high position, or about to visit Rome or the Continent. 
Address, P. B. R., &c. &e.” 


But I never heard whether the advertisement 
proved remunerative. The name of the adver- 
tiser is well known in official quarters. 

Historicus. 


PRECEPTORY OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
OF JERUSALEM, AT TORPHICHEN, SCOTLAND. 


From the Topographical and Historical Gaza- 
teer of Scotland, Fullarton & Co,, Edinburgh, 
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1845, I extract the following account of the Secot- 
tish establishment of this Order, being especially 
desirous to test the accuracy of the List of Pre- 
ceptors, some of whose names have a strangely 
a-Seottish look : — 


“The Knights were introduced to this establishment 
by David I., and had many possessions conferred on 
them by him and his successors; afterwards, when the 
Knights-Templars were unfrocked and put under ban, 
they inherited the extensive property of that great rival 
Order. In 1291 and 1296, Alexander de Wells, Prior 
Hospitalis Sancti Johannis Jerusalomitani in Scotia, swore 
fealty to Edward J.; and in 1298, he was slain in the 
battle of Falkirk. From Precepts which Edward issued | 
to the Sheriffs to restore the property of the Knights, the | 
Preceptory or the Order seem, even at that early period, | 
to have had estates in almost every shire except Argyle, | 
Bute, and Orkney. 

“ Radolph de Lindsay was Preceptor under Robert I. 

“ Sir Henry Livingstone was Preceptor under James IL, | 
and died in 1463. 

“Sir Henry Knolls (sie in orig. but qu.?) the next 
Preceptor, governed the Order in Scotland during half a 
century, and was commonly called Lord St. John. He 
was Treasurer to Jas. II]. from 1468 to 1470; he joined 
the party who hunted down that monarch to his un- | 
happy end; he was appointed in 1489-9) to collect the 
Royal Revenues in Linlithgowshire, and after being 
much employed by Jas. 1V., he fell fighting by his side 
on the field of Flodden. 

“ Sir George Dundas, his successor in the Preceptorship, 
was the schoolfellow of Hector Boece, and is praised for 
his learning. 

* Sir Walter Lindsay, the next Preceptor, was a Knight 
rte small fame, and rose to be Justice General of Scot- 


“ Sir Jas. Sandilands, the last on the list, joined the 
Reformers in 1560; and on his paying down 10,000 
crowns, and engaging to pay an annual rent of 500 
merks, he received the remaining estates of the Order as 
a Temporal Barony, and was raised to the Peerage 
under the title of Lord Torphichen (or more fully, Lord of 
St. John of Torphichen); and his descendants, whose 
family seat is Calder House, Mid-Lothian, continue to 
enjoy the title.” 


Thus far the Gazetteer. I wish to learn how 
much its account can be relied on, and from what 
sources its deficiencies can be supplied. Sir 
Henry Knolls appears to me a very suspicious | 
Scotchman, unless perchance “ Knox” were the 
name intended to be indicated. 

Were the English and Scottish Branches of the 
Sovereign Order independent of each other, or did | 
the two united form the “ English Langue ?” 

I should like to know whether a complete and 
accurate List of the Preceptors of Torphichen 
has been drawn up, and where it is accessible. 
May there not exist also Lists of the Knights 
admitted into the Scottish Branch, at various 
periods during its existence? “ Black Colin of 
Rhodes,” an ancestor of the Clan Campbell, will 
readily occur to memory, as showing the interest 
such a list might possess in family history. I 
hope some of your correspondents will enlighten 


me on these subjects; and I shall be very glad of | 


any corrections or amplifications of the List of 
the Preceptors of Torphichen. 
C. H. E. Carmicuarn. 
Castle-Douglas, Kirkcudbright, N.B. 


Hinar Notes. 


Mistranstation.—On taking up a work en- 
titled Historical and Classical Tour through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, Wondon, 1826, 
Anon., I was struck with a singular instance of 


| mistranslation which occurs in vol. ii. p. 273. 


The author, describing the church of Loretto 
which contains the Santissima Casa, or Holy 
House, in which tradition says that Christ was 
born, has the following sentence: “ On the facade 


| of the Church, which owes its grandeur mainly to 
| the labours of Sixtus V., we read this inscription : 


* Deiparz domus, in qua Verbum Caro factum est.’” 
And at the bottom of the page he appends this 
translation of the line: “'The House of the Virgin, 
equal with God, in which the word was made 
Flesh.” Here the author has taken Deipare as 
though it were a compound of Deus and par, 
pario, “ to make equal,” “be equal,” instead of 
being, as itis, one of the well-known equivalents 
of the Latin Church for the @eordxos of the Greeks, 


| the denial of which term, in its Catholic sense, to 


the B. V. M. was part of the heresy of Nestorius, 
condemned by the Council of Ephesus. 
W. Bowen Rowranps. 


Attack on CHAR LEsSToOwN By Sir 
Parker anp Generat Cuinton, 1776. The 
attack by the Federals on Charlestown has re- 
minded me of a prior one, during the first American 
war. The principal incidents of this are sketched 
by a contemporary bard, who, it is to be hoped, 
was not an Englishman: — 

“ Yankees (tho’ cowards) ply their guns, 
And not a man the combat shuns 
For Parker’s smoke and racket; 
At length the bold Sir Peter droops, 
Since vain his wish to float the troops 
With bladders and cork jacket. 
“*Tis Lee who points the vengeful fire, 
Britannia’s scattered ships retire, 
Your boasting hero flinches; 
See, in despair, he drops his sword, 
For who could pass th’ insidious ford, . 
That swelled to feet from inches?” 
N. F. H. for Wit, vol. ii. p. 141. 

In the Annual Register for 1776, p. 160, is a full 
account of the affair, which would be spoiled by 
abridgment. The following are extracts : — 

“Tt is said that the quarter deck of the Bristol was, at 
one time, cleared of every person but the Commodore, 
who stood alone, a spectacle of intrepidity and firmness 
which have seldom been equalled, never exceeded. The 
others on that deck were either killed or carried down to 
have their wounds dressed. Nor did Captain Scott of 
the Experiment miss his share of the dangers or glory, 
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who, besides the loss of an arm, received so many other 
wounds that his life was at first despaired of.” 
“Sir Peter Parker, after every effort of which a brave 


man is capable, finding that all hope of success was at an | 


end, between 9 and 10 in the evening, withdrew his shat- 
tered vessels from the scene of action, after an engage- 
ment which had been supported, with uncommon courage 
and vigour, for above ten hours,” &c. 

The immediate object of attack was Sullivan's 
Island, six miles below Charlestown. The failure, 
according to The Gazette, was owing to the un- 
expected depth of the water, which prevented the 
land forces from co-operating ; but why was not 
this depth of water properly ascertained before- 
hand? The military had been landed on Long 
Island nineteen days previously, and had nothing 
else to do. 

“There might be reasons,” says the Annual Re- 
gister, “for concealing the true state of the affair.” 
I believe there was a controversy at the time, but 
the mystery was never explained. i. D. 


Saanpy Hart Perwt.—Yesterday, when 
visiting one of our few authentic rural shrines of 
literature, Coxwold, Yorkshire, near which stands 
“ Shandy” Hall, where Lawrence Sterne wrote 
the books that have moved, and will move, men to 


Gog anp Macoe or GuitpHALy. — The origin 
of these gigantic figures being unknown, I yill 
suggest one that I conceive may appear very 
| plausible. In a.p. 566, there was a mayor of the 
| palace of Austrasia, a part of France east of the 
Seine, as the name imports, called Godeghisel— 
more commonly contracted into Gog — who was 
employed to negotiate a marriage for his master 
Sighebert with Brunehilda, a daughter of Atha. 
nagild, King of the Visigoths in Spain. I con. 
ceive further, that this historical fact being for. 
gotten, and the Biblical names of Gog and Magog 
being familiarly known, the Frankish mayor of 
the Austrasian palace was superseded by a r- 
presentation not of persons, but of words em- 
ployed in the Hebrew and Arabic to designates 
barbarous and unknown people. (Thierry's Me- 
| rovingian Times, p.21; Assemani Bibl. Orient, 
| 1. ii. 16, 17, 20; Klaproth’s Asiat. Mag. i. 138; 
| D'Herbelot’s Orient. Bibliotheque, art. “ Jagiouge 


and Magiouge.”) T. J. Bucktox. 


Ryan's “ History or tue Errects or Reu- 
Gion on Manxinp.” — The following particulars 
of a work (of which the first edition was published 
| in London in 1788, the second in Dublin in 1802, 


mirth and tears, I was startled to find a country | and the third in Edinburgh in 1806) are copied 


mason and his men at work upon the building, 
and, on making inquiry, I learned that they were 


engaged in dividing the Hall into three tenements | 


for the accommodation of a village carrier and 
two day labourers and their families. I was told 
this could easily be done by knocking a couple of 
the old lead-paned windows into outer door-ways, 
blocking up a few inner passages, and otherwise 
“ improving” the whole place. The old “ Shandy” 
garden, with its venerable yews and other co- 
eval trees, under which Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim fought their sieges over again, is staked 
out into three cabbage-garths for the incoming 
tenants; so that, unless the ruthless hand of 
spoliation be at once arrested, one of the quaintest 
and most interesting hatching-nests of English 
literature will go “express” by the facilis de- 
scensus line to perdition. I make a “ Note” of 
this, in order that you may put the “ Query” — 
Is Sir George Wombwell, the proprietor of 
Princely Newburgh Park, and of “ Shandy” 
Hall, aware of this desecration? I trow not. 
G. H. or §S. 
April 16, 1863. 


Rivne Frincers.—The following is from a Poly- 
— Dictionary published, anno 1625, by John 

finshew : — 

“ rincer. Vetus versiculus singulis digitis An- 
nulum tribuens, Miles, Mercator, Stultus, Maritus, Ama- 
tor. Pollici, adscribitur Militi, seu Doctori; Mercatorum, 
a pollice secundum; Stultorum, tertium; Nuptorum vel 
Studiosorum, quartinum; Amatorum, ultimum.” 

Uvyrs. 
Capetown, 8.A. 


| from a printed slip, which I may safely deseribe 
| as being “ very scarce,” and will, I think, prove 
interesting in more ways than one : — 

“ Vestry Room of St. Luke [Dublin], November Ist, 

02. 
“ The Visitors of the Sick Poor, and other Parishioners 
of St. Luke, having examined the Subscription List of 
the Rev. Dr. Ryan, their Parish Minister, and the vari- 
ous expenses which attended the publication of the 2nd 
Edition of his History of the Effects of Religion on Man- 
hind, find that the clear profits to the Poor, were all the 
Subscriptions paid, would amount to 2092. 11s. 0d. 

“That the Dr. without waiting for those payments, 
this day deposited two Government Debentures in the 
Bank of Ireland, where they are to remain, producing for 
the Sick Poor 102. a year. 

“ That this day the price of the Debentures (including 
Interest and Commission) is 1971. 4s. 2d. 

“That the Dr. paid every expense whatever; while 
certain Subscribers still owe 83/. 19s. 8hd.; to the Trea- 
surer, 12/, 6s. 10d., and to the Dr. 71/. 12s, 10$d. which 
the Dr. advanced, and are still due to him. : 

“The Dr. requests those Subscribers to send him their 
Subscription to 25, William-street, and he authorizes Mr. 
Ridley, the Treasurer, to call on such as shall not do so. 

“ Signed by Order, 
“Ricnarp Porrer, Vestry Clerk.” 


Whether Dr. Ryan met with the return he so 
well deserved for his liberality, I am unable to 
say. ABBA. 


Louis XVIII. ar Oxrorp. — 


“ Our Bishop Cleaver was the man appointed to show 
Oxford to Louis XVIII. of France. He commends the 


King’s scholarship and good breeding extremely; but 
how odd it was, that when they opened a Virgil in the 
Bodleian, the first line presenting itself should be Que 
regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? Ah! monseignell, 
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qied Louis Dixhuit, ‘ fermons vite, j’ai eu assez de ¢a.’ | 


‘Why, my Lord,’ said 1,‘ were you seeking the Sortes Vir- 
giliane on purpose?’ ‘No,’ replied he, ‘nor ever thought 
fit” "—Mrs. Piozzi to Dr. Whalley, 1813, Memoirs, &e. 
of Dr. Whalley, ii. 367. 

E. A. 


Queries, 


Sytvrus’s Descrirtion or Coan. — 
Eneas Sylvius, in his work, De Européi, describ- 
ing Scotland, where he had resided some time as 
ambassador to James L., states: “ Genus lapidis, 
sive sulphurea, sive alia pinqui materi’ preditum, 
pro ligno, quo regio nuda est, comburitur.” 

Coal is supposed to have been discovered more 
than a century before the date of Pius IL.’s strange 
description of it. 

Is it mentioned by any author earlier than 
Eneas Sylvius as an article of fuel ? * 

Tromas E, WinnincTon, 

Carters’ Lancuace.—I subjoin the most 
common expressions employed by carters in the 
nidland counties when driving their teams, and 
shall be glad of any suggestions upon their pro- 
bable derivation, and likewise of any equivalent 
expressions employed elsewhere, more especially 
in the districts of Cornwall, Wales, and Scotland. 
Tothe best of my ability, I spell them as pro- 
nounced: “Come eggin,” come hither; “ Gee 


eggin,” or “ Heet off,” go from me; “ Gee upp,” | 
go on; “ Who, Whoa, or \heygh,” stop, or | 


stand still. In connection with this last, I would 
remark that the celebrated combat or duel, which 
took place in Smithfield in the year 1467, between 
the Bastard of Burgundy and Lord Scales, was 
arrested at the third encounter by the King 
(Edward IV.) throwing down his staff and calling 
out “ Whoo!” M. D. 


Cuztsra Curna. —I have lately seen a pair of 
porcelain vases —white and gold, with medallions 
suspended by a coloured ribbon—at the country 
mansion of a very ancient family of Bucks. ‘These 
vases have the Chelsea anchor in gold, with a 
crown also in gold above it. What mark is this ? 
Ishould say that the vases are ‘excellent in taste, 
as well as beautiful in execution. H, C. C. 


Crevence Tante. — Where is the proper and 
authorised place in the church for the credence 
table? Tobserve that at St. Andrew's church, 
Wells Street, it has lately been removed from the 
north to the south side; but I know that in a re- 
cent restoration of a church in the West Riding, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Scott, he was 
applied to for information as to the situation in 
which the credence should be placed, and that he 


[* On the early use of coal in Britain, see “N. & Q.,” 
5 513, 568; 24S, vii. 24, 303; viii. 53, 95, 119. 
—Ep. 


directed it to be set up on the north side of the 

chancel, and he is generally so accurate in all 

ecclesiastical matters of architectural detail, that 

I think he must be right. W. 
Temple. 


Dantsu anp Norwecian Laneuaces.—I have 
the New Testament of the Bible Society entitled 
“ Det nye Testamente paa Norsk” (1851), and I 
request to be informed if this should not be Dansk 
instead of Norsk; that is, should it be called a 
Norwegian Testament or a Danish one ? 

TRAGOoPOLIs. 


“ DraALoGuE IN THE ETc.—Who is 
author of “ Dialogue in the Shades,” and “ Rare 
Doings at Roxburghe Hall” at the end of The 
Repertorium Bibliographicum, 1819? 5, 


Tue Firteen Acres, Park, Dustin. 
In that famous park above named, there is a broad, 
flat, and beautiful piece of green sward (not far 
from the front of the vice-regal residence) called 
the fifteen acres, where military reviews, sham 
battles, duels, and horse-races were whilom prac- 
tised. Having failed to ascertain why this piece 
of land is so called —which in extent I should say 
is nearer to 100 or 150 than fifteen acres,— I now 
appeal to some Dublin correspondent, or any other 
who can give the “ why and wherefore” for this 
anomaly; for it is a well-known fact that the Irish 
propensity is rather given to extend than curtail 
dimensions, particularly regarding land. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


“ Gone To.”—The following is from an article 
in the March Number of Good Words, by the 


| Dean of Canterbury : — 


“Tf a man chooses, as west countrymen mostly do, to 


| say, ‘Where are you going to?’ he does not violate pro- 


priety, though he does violate custom. But let us go 
further still. Going has not only a /ocal, it has also a 
mental meaning; being equivalent to intending in the 
mind. And this usage rests on exactly the same basis 
as the other. The to of+-the infinitive mood is precisely 
the same preposition as the to of motion towards a place. 
* Were you going to do it?’ simply means, ‘ Were you in 
your mental intention approaching the doing of it?’ 
And the proper conversational answer to such a question 
is, ‘I was going to,’ or, ‘I was not going to,’ as the case 
may be: not ‘I was going,’ or ‘I was not going,’ inas- 
much as the verb to go does not express any mental 
intention.” 

In my young days I was taught that it was im- 
proper to conclude a sentence with a preposition, 
and I was told not to. 

As the learned Dean justifies this form of 
speech, perhaps some of your correspondents 
could confirm his views. If so, I have no doubt 
they would be glad to. If they can. justify this 
construction of a sentence, I think they ought to. 

I hope I do not impose too much trouble in 

| asking for an insertion of this Query, as I do not 
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IIT. Max 2, 


And having said so much, perhaps 
So I am going to. 
Crarry. 


intend to. 
you wish me to conclude. 


Lanps or Dunnivecan, INVERNESSHIRE. — 
Where are they? Patrick Smith, of Braco, is 
seised therein in 1688. x. oO. 


Lore pe Veca: Camorns.—Having had occa- 
sion to test the accuracy of a great many dates of 
late, the following discrepancies amongst others 
have come under my notice, upon which I shall 
be glad to have any additional light thrown in the 
pages of “N. & Q.:” — 

1. Sismondi, in his Literature of the South of 
Europe, vol. ii. p.301,ed. Bohn, says that Lope was 
born on Nov. 25, 1562. In the last edition of 
Haydn's Dict. of Dates, it is given as 1568, under 
“Eminent Spanish Authors,” at the end of art. 
“Spain.” If this latter date is correct, De Vega 
could have been only twenty years old when he 
sailed in the Spanish Armada, 1588. At which 
age he could scarcely have completed his studies, 
been secretary to the Duke of Alva, spent several 
years in exile, and lost his wife; all of which Sis- 
mondi seems to state he did before joining in the 
crusade against England. 

2. In Haydn, under art. “ Portugal,” the date of 
the birth of Camoens, is given as “ about 1520.” 
In the Index to the same work it seems to be fixed 
at 1524. Sismondi, Lit. Eur. ii. p. 476, ed. Bohn, 
while confessing that it has “never been ascer- 
tained,” gives the preference to the year 1525. In 
other works it is variously stated, e.g. Encyc. 
Londin. gives it 1527. 


W. Bowen Row anps. 


Martrarre.—I desire some further 
information respecting Michael Maittaire than what 
may be gathered from the entry of his publica- 
tions in Watt's Bibliotheca, where it is merely 
stated that this eminent classical editor and bib- 
liographer was born of a foreign family in 1668, 
and died in 1747." Unfortunately, his Historia 
Stephanorum, and also his Historia Typograph- 
orum, which I presume throw light upon his pro- 
fessional career, are both exceedingly rare; nor 
do I suppose his Annals of Typography, a Latin 
work in five vols. 4to, can now be considered less 
so, though pronounced “ indispensable in every 
bibliographical library.” No doubt his 12mo edi- 
tions of the Classics, printed by Tonson and Watts, 


may be considered valuable both for their accuracy | 
and for their useful indices to the best passages of | 
each author—in fact, with their excerpts of various | 
readings from the Elzevirs, they are equal to cheap 

variorum editions. But what I wish to know is, | 
how Maittaire came by his fourteen years’ mono- 
poly, which, as [ find by Queen Anne's Licence, 


[* See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, and Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary.—Ep. ] 


signed by the Earl of Dartmouth, and prefixed 
to these tiny Classics, was granted him April 4 
1713, not only for the sole printing and publishing, 
but “ strictly forbidding all our subjects within 
our kingdoms and dominions to reprint the same, 
either in the like or in any other volume or 
volumes whatsoever, or to import, buy, vend, 
utter, or distribute any copies thereof reprinted 
beyond the seas during the said term of fourteen 
years.” What effect was given to this monopoly? 
Were no other editions of these Classics, in. 
cluding Cwsar, Catullus, &c., Curtius, Florus, 
Homer, Horace, Justin, Juvenal, Livy, Lucan, 
Lucretius, Martial, Corn. Nepos, Ovid, Pater. 
culus, Phedrus, Plautus, Pliny, Sallust, Sopho- 
cles, Terence, Virgil, and the Greek Testament 
permitted in this country till 1727 (in which last 
year the Sophocles was printed)? Mauch as these 
little gem-like Classics must have done for the 
advancement of classical learning, I cannot be 
lieve this. Snotto Macovurr, 


Grorce Nevir’s “ Curontcrie.” — In vol. ii. p. 
360, of Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum Anglia 
et Hibernia, Oxonix, Mpcxcvi, occurs a list en- 
titled ** Auctarium Librorum vii Manuscriptorum 
quos transmisit D. Abrahamus Pryme, Lincolni- 
ensis,” the second of which is thus described: — 

“A large Chronicle writt by Mr. George Nevil about 
the year 1577, in six vols. fol. from Brute’s Days unto 
the aforesaid year.” . 

The author of this chronicle was, I believe, 
George Nevil of Faldingworth, co. Linceln, who 
died in 1579. He doubtless compiled the early 

art of his work from still existing materials, but 
it is highly probable that much original informa 
tion was recorded by him as to the events which 
immediately preceded his own days. 

The Nevils of Faldingworth were among the 
oldest of the Lincolnshire families of gentle blood, 
and more than one of George Nevil’s near relatives 
took an active part in the local politics of the 
stormy period which had then but just past away. 
I think it not improbable, therefore, that if this 
manuscript were found, we should recover a highly 
important historical document. 

Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 


Henry Newcompe’s “ TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
Discussep,” 1705.—This is the title of a book of 
254 pages, 4to, containing papers “ pass’d between 
T. B., a Popish Priest, and Henry Newcome, 
Rector of Middleton,” which is named as being 
probably that rector’s work in p. xv. of the Intro- 
duction to the autobiography of his father (Henry 
Newcome of Manchester), printed for the Che- 
tham Society, 1852. This conjecture is there 
avowedly given on the authority of an incom- 
plete copy. My own perfect copy confirms it ; and 
from it and from MSS. I may add, that the con- 


troversy arose from a discussion respecting edu- 
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eation of children of a Romanist by a Protestant 
wife in the principles of her family, with reference 
of those of Humphrey Trafford of Trafford, Esq., 
and his wite Anne, daughter of Sir Ralph Assheton 
of Middleton. ‘*The debate” was first fixed to have 
taken place in the “ Manchester Library” (obvi- 
ously that in Chetham’s Hospital) ; and it did take 
place in 1704, on Dec. 15, 16, 27, 28, between 
“T, B.” and Henry Newcome, attended by two 
gentlemen on each side, Newcome “having previ- 
ously, by letter, acquainted” his “diocesan with 
the challenge,” and being nominated by Bishop 
Stratford as debater on Sir R. Assheton’s side. 
Can any correspondent give the real name of 
*“T. B.” for addition to the writer's copy of this 
rare book, once belonging to J. Clayton, Chaplain 
of Manchester Collegiate Church, and the local 
friend of the Pretender there in 1745? 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Istanp or Patmos, — Anxious to pay a visit to 
this ever-sacred island, I venture to ask any 
readers of “N. & Q.” who may know, to kindly 
inform me how, as inexpensively as possible, and 
at same time within a month for the whole trip, it 
night be reached and explored. r. 

Rererences WantTED.— 

(L.) “As that proud cardinal in Germany said, ‘I con- 
fess these things that Luther finds fault with are naught 
[i «. naughty, wicked], but shall I yield to a base 
monk?” [Who?] 

(2.) “Therefore it was a worthy work of that reverend 
bishop that set out in a Treatise, all the deliverances that 
have been from Popish conspiracies from the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's time to this present.” (1639.) [Who 
is the bishop ? ] 

(3.) “ As Cyprian saith, ‘ Non potest seculum,’ &c., the 
world cannot hurt him who in the world bath God for his 
protector.” 


r. 


Tus Royat. Wepvixc.—Upon looking into the 
Almanach de Gotha for 1863, I find the 10th of 
March marked in the Reformed Calendar as the 
festival of Alexander. Turning to the “ Calendar 
of Saints’ Days,” in Sir Harris Nicolas'’s Chrono- 
logy of History, 1 find no such saint ascribed to 
that day. But I do find, “ Alexander, Bishop of 
Alexandria, Feb. 26.” Further, in the Russian 
Calendar, in the Almanach de Gotha, the 10th of 
March is dedicated to Porphyrius ; and Sir Harris 
Nicolas gives the death of that bishop as being 
on Feb, 26, the same date as he fixes for the fes- 
tival of Alexander above mentioned. Is the fes- 
tival of Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, the 
right one to be ascribed to the 10th March? It 
would agree with the alteration in the style. It 
18 8 curious coincidence, if nothing more, that the 
Princess of Wales should have been married on 
that day. GAMMA. 


Tracr.—Sir Wm. Pole, in his Description of 
Devon (p. 216) speaks of a William Tracy who 


| 
| 
| 
| 


married one of the heirs of William de Ivedon; 
and a small but beautiful estate, near Honiton, 
has ever since borne the name of Tracy. Can any 
of your readers inform me what Tracy this was ? 
Sir Wm. Pole gives his arms thus : —“ Tracy of 
Ivedon, argent, three saltires sable,” differing thus 
from the coat of the Tracys, barons of Barnstaple. 
P. 


Tunpripce Sgnoor.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information about Mr. Hatch, M.A., 
and Mr. Jenkyns, M.A., two successive masters of 
Tunbridge School, Kent, between the years 1578 
and 1636?* What colleges they were at, and 
the dates of their residence there, would be very 
acceptable. R. $8. 


“Woop Leiauton:” a Nover by Mary Howitt. 
In Wood Leighton, or a Year in the Country, a 
charming episode, which forms the framework of 
a very powerful story called Denborough Park, 
Mrs. Howitt relates a touching incident which 
probably had its foundation in fact, in the follow- 
ing words : — 

“There is an extremely beautiful effigy of alabaster, 
singularly perfect from having been walled in, and only 
discovered of late years, of an abbess who, as the tradition 
says, travelled on fvot, perhaps in penance, attended by a 
lay sister. Night came on as they were approaching 
Wood Leighton, and they lost their way, for many hours 
wandering about in a wood below the town —a marshy, 
desolate wood in those days —and had given themselves 
up for lost, when they heard the cheering sound of a 
curfew bell; their spirits revived, and the sound directed 
them which way to advance. They reached Wood Leigh- 
ton, and the abbess, a feeble, delicate woman, took to her 
bed, and died on the third day, leaving a sum of money 
to be paid yearly to the ringer of the curfew bell; and to 
this day the curfew is tolled an unusual length of time. 
coesee This circumstance is authenticated by the town 
records, singular, but most interesting documents, pre- 
served from the year 1252, when Wood Leighton was 
made a borough town. These incidents are thus re- 
corded : — 

“1417, November. The Abbess came—paid for doctor 
and attendants, seven shillings and fourpence. 

“ The abbess gave the rent of the Spicer’s Field, which 
she had purchased, for nightly ringing of the curfew bell, 
by the space of one quarter of an hour, after the hour of 
eight at night. 

“ Paid to him that fetched the notary, threepence. 

“Paid to the three women that laid out the body, 
sixpence. 

“Paid for making the vault, and the costs of burial, 
five pounds ten shillings and threepence. 

“Paid to the man who rode with the sister Maud to 
Derby, one shilling. 

“1419, Paid to the mason and his men who put up the 
monument and stone figure, seventeen shillings and four- 
pence.” 


not appear. The writer adds, that “his efforts to procure 
any information respecting Michael Jenkins, A.M. have 
proved altogether fruitless.” —Ep. ] 
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abbess and the preservation of the town records 
be true? 


from the town books, which have such an air of | 


vraisemblance, that one cannot help thinking she 
must have made her ercerpfa from existing docu- 
ments. Joun Pavin 


Haverfordwest. 


Queries with Answers. 


mythical kind of person has no place, as far as 
I can perceive, in any biographical or biblio- 
graphical work, although a good deal may be 
traced to his pen. A few days ago, the follow- 
ing privately-printed book fell into my hands: 
Emma, or the Baculiniad, a comic-heroic Poem, 


genarian” in a short poem. 
Mrs. Howitt gives further extracts | the T. P. who published a series of dramas about 


. | oneentitled Poems, Vol. 1. 
Tuomas Powetr, tHe Dramatist. — This | 


in five Cantos, with other poetical Studies. By | 


Thomas Powell, Esq. No imprint or date; 
Roworth, Printer, at the end. There is a good 
deal of eccentricity about this work ; but I bring 
it to notice for the proof it affords that he is the 
author wanted for the under-noted plays omitted 
in Biographia Dramatica : 

1. Edgar and Elfrida, with the Defeat of Hoel, 
Prince of Wales. By T. de Monmouth. This, 
like the last, has neither imprint nor date. In 
my copy, four leaves Testimonia Variorum, to the 
merit of the work, in the shape of letters from 
Horace Walpole, Rev. H. Michell, &c. &c., has 
been inserted, and include commendations upon 
another of the author's dramas — The Children in 
the Wood; the latter apparently submitted in 
MS. to his friendly critics, and I presume, never 
printed. 

2. Camillus and Columna; or, the Sleeping 
Beauty. A Drama. Scene, Sicilia. The Pro- 
logue and Epilogue signed T. P. 8vo, Lond. 
Roworth, 1806. 

In his Emma, Mr. Powell has an ode “ To my 
Pen,” in which he distinctly claims the above, and 
the following dramas, not, I believe, in print: 
The Gipsies; Selim; Circe, the Enchantress, and 
Courcy, Earl of Ulster, the Prologues and Epi- 
logues to several of which are here printed. I 
may further state that my subject under the afore- 
said nom de plume of Taliessen de Monmouth, 
published in a thin quarto, 1794, Beauly, an 
Ode, with a highly complimentary dedication to 
the Duchess of R... A man who, ac- 
cording to Walpole, has produced a very eztra- 
ordinary imitation of Shakespeare, discovering much 
genius, must have been known to his contem- 
poraries, and I would ask if any particulars re- 
garding him exist in print. 

Since writing this, curiosity prompted me to 
look at the Shepherd's Well, a tragedy, also by a 
Thomas Powell, printed 1844. In this I was 
surprised to find “A Recollection of an Octo- 


Is it possible that 


the latter period is identical with T. de Mon. 
mouth, who declined the offer of a friend to show 
his Edgar to Garrick ? J.0, 


[ The author of Bid. ar and Elfrida, and that of The 
Shepherd's Well, 1814, are different individuals. Thomas 
Powell, alias Taliessen de Monmouth, the author of the 
former, died at Chestnuts, Tottenham, on November 6, 
1820. In the British Museum is a volume, apparently 
containing a collection of his pieces, with two title-pages, 
Printed by C. Roworth, 1805; 
the other engraved title has Works of Thomas Powell, 
Esq. with a vignette of his house, The Chestnuts. This 
volume contains Emma, or the Baculiniad, with other 
smaller poems. His son, the Rev. David Thomas Powell, 
B.C.L. was celebrated for his heraldic and genealogical 
researches. He died on June 9, 1840. (See Gent. Mag, 
Oct. 1848, p. 438.) His antiquarian and topographical 
MSS. were sold at Puttick’s on Feb. 17, 1859, with a few 
printed Tracts and some MSS. by his father.] 


Sir W. Arnott.—Sir William Arnott, Bart, 
married Mary, sister of Treadway Nash, the his- 
torian of Worcestershire, which lady was born in 
1716. He held landed estates within the*chapelry 
of Orleton, in this neighbourhood, and probably 
elsewhere in the county of Worcester. I do not 
find the name in Burke's Extinct or existing 
Baronetage, and should desire to learn any in- 
formation about this person your correspondents 
might supply. Tuomas E. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

[ Nash, in his Supplement to the History of Worcester- 
shire, p. 62, thus notices his brother-in-law: “In the 
chancel of Powick Church are interred the bodies of Sir 
William Arnott, a Nova Scotia baronet, of the ancient 
family of Arnott, in Fifeshire, North Britain, who died at 
Powick, July 19, 1782; and of Dame Mary Arnott, 
daughter of Richard Nash, Esq. He was a man of emi- 
nent piety and virtue, and most strictly attentive to his 
duty as a man and a soldier. He was Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Queen’s or second regiment of dragoon guards, in 
which regiment he served for upwards of sixty years. 
She was of equal piety and integrity, a dutiful and 
affectionate wife, charitable, and universally beloved and 
respected.” Lady Arnott died March 6, 1783.] 


Rosert Burns. — Who was the author of some 
verses, thirteen in number, of which the first runs 
thus : — 

“ Fair fa’ you, Robie, canty callan, 
Wha rhym’st amaist as weel as Allan, 
And pleases Highland lads and Lawland 
Wi’ your auld 
May never wae come near your dwallin, 


Nor skaith nor scab.” 


An entire copy of the verses was communicated 
to the editor of the Sheffield Iris in August, 1809, 
and the contributor states that they were written 
at the time when Burns's Poems were first pub- 
lished. “They are the production,” he says, “of 
a native of Scotland, a man of very considerable 
literary attainments, with whom I had the pleasure 
of an intimate acquaintance.” ‘The communication 
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is signed “ E. R.,” and -I have good reason to be- | ; 
| and Roman Biography, under “ Celsus, Julius;” also to 


lieve that it was written by Ebenezer Rhodes, 
author of the Peak Scenery. From the similarity 
in style, diction, and metre, I am inclined to attri- 


reference may be made to Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 


| the Preface of Valpy’s Cesar ; and to the Preface pretixed 


bute the verses to the author of the song of “Tul- | 


lochgorum,” the original of whose poetical epistle 
to Burns is in my possession. T. H. Cromex. 


[Can this be the poetical piece entitled “ Familiar | 
Epistle to Robie Burns, the Ploughman Poet, in his own | 


style,” of which several stanzas are quoted in the Biogra- 
phical Sketch prefixed tothe Songs and Poems by the 


Rev. John Skinner, author of “ Tullochgorum,” p. xxvi., | 
as well as by Robert Chambers in The Life and Works of | 


Robert Burns, ed. 1856, i, 1372] 


Sr. Paut.— Was St. Paul a married man? Will 
some of your readers oblige me by answering the 
above. F. C. 

[The question is an open one. In asking “ Have we 
not power to lead about a sister, a wife” (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
the Apostle has been generally supposed to imply that he 
was single. But the passage has been differently trans- 
lated; and even if we take it as it stands, it may merely 
signify that he abstained from exercising the power, or 
right, to lead about with him a wife in his travels, not 
that he was wifeless. 

With regard to the period of the Apostle’s life which 
preceded his conversion, Conybeare remarks, “ One of the 
necessary qualifications of members of the Sanhedrin was, 
that they should be fathers of children, because such were 
supposel more likely to lean towards mercy. ....... 
If this was the rule when Stephen was tried, and if Saul 
was one of the judges, he must have been married at the 
time.” (Life of St. Paul, 2nd edit. i. 87, note.) This, 
however, is very loose reasoning; and that Paul was ever 
amember of the Sanhedrin remains to be proved. On 
the whole, the judgment of the learned apparently leans 
tothe conclusion, that St. Paul was an unmarried man. 
This view is confirmed by 1 Cor. vii. 8.] 


Sm Cuartes Witts.—In the Thirty-second 
volume of The Political State of Great Britain, 
September 1726, p. 300, it is stated — 

“About this time it was declared that a patent was 
preparing for creating Sir Charles Wills, Knight of the 
Bath, a Peer of Great Britain, by the stile and title of 
Baron Wills of Preston, in the county Palatine of Lan- 
caster,” 

_Was this patent issued ? I cannot find such a 
titlein Courthope’s Historic Peerage. Corn D. 

[It is evident this patent was never issued, for on the 

announcement of his death, which occurred on Dec. 25, 
1741, he is simply noticed as “Sir Charles Wills, Knight 
of the Bath, Lieut.-Gen. of the Ordnance, Col. of the first 
regiment of Foot Guards, Field Marshal and General of 
Foot, and one of the representatives of Totnes.”—Gent. 
Mag. xi. 666.) 
_ Cxsar's “Commentaries.” — By what writer 
is it stated, or supposed, that Casar’s Commen- 
laries were not written by Cesar, but by a nephew 
of Trogus Pompeius (whom Justin epitomised) 
under Czsar’s superintendence, and that this ac- 
counts for the use of the third person, instead of 
the first, throughout the Commentaries? Lestey. 

[Respecting the authorship of the Commentaries, which 
most learned men agree in attributing to Julius Cesar, 


by Lemaire to the Commenturii de Vité J. Cesaris. | 

Ste Witson. — Who was Sir William 
Wilson, the designer of the colossal figure of 
Charles II. on the west front of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral? What other works of his exist, and where 
can I find any notice of him ? c. 

[ Walpole ( Anecdotes of Painting, ii. 626, ed. 1849) has 
the following brief notice of this architect: “Sir William 
Wilson of Leicester, knighted March 8, 1681, was an 
architect, and rebuilt the steeple of Warwick church, 
after it had been burned.” Noble, however, in his Con- 
tinuation of Granger, iii. 392, attributes, upon good autho- 
rity, the building of the whole church to Francis Smith, 
a provincial architect. } 

A Horsexeerer’s “ Lirtte Bri.” —In that 
very amusing reprint from Household Words, en- 
titled The Roving Englishman, I find at p.67 the 
following bill: — 


Anos - - - 7 6 
Atakynonymom - - - O 6 


Toatlhofol - - ¢ 
Is it English ? What does it mean? I solicit 
an interpretation. A Generat Reaper. 
[We would submit the following explanation of the 
unbookish horsekeeper’s little bill: — 


An ’oss  - 
A-taking onhim home - - 0 


Total of whole - 8 0) 


Replies. 


BISHOP KEN’S HYMNS. 
S. iii. 26.) 


Your correspondent G. W. N. asks two ques- 
tions: By whom, and when, were Bishop Ken's 
Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymns altered 
from the original text? To these, another ques- 
tion may be added: Why were they so altered ? 
The short answers might be: The change was 
made — 

1. By the publisher, Charles Brome; who 
claimed the sole copyright. . 

2. In 1712, the year after the Bishop's death. 

3. In order to make the verses run more 
smoothly in the iambic metre, which was then 
popular. 

We know for certain that there were ten edi- 
tions of Ken’s Manual of Prayers, for the Win- 
chester Scholars, published in his life time, 
namely : — 1674, small 8vo, the first edition, now 
in the British Museum, 1675, 1677, 1681, 1687, 
and 1692, small 12mo; promised to the British 
Museum as soon as this question of the Hymns is 
settled. 
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The Hymns were not published in any of those 
first six, but were added in the next four editions, 
viz. : — 1697, 1700, small 12mo; promised to the 
British Museum. 1705, small 12mo; in the pos- 
session of W. G. Napier, Esq., Alderley Edge, 
near Manchester. 1709, 12mo; once in the pos- 
session of Mr. Sedgwick, but cannot at present be 
found. 

The Hymns of 1697, 1700, and 1705, are word 
for word alike; being the original version, which 
I believe was never afterwards altered by the 
Bishop’s authority. It appears that he was justly 
tenacious of preserving them in the original text. 
For instance, in 1704, a book was published under 
the title of — 

“ A Conference between the Soul and Body: To which 
is added, Morning and Evening Hymns, by the Right 
Reverend Dr. Kenn, Bishop of Bath and Wells.” 

Strange liberties were taken with the Hymns, 
many of the stanzas were altered, some wholly 
omitted, and others (not in the original) were 
added. This called forth an “ Advertisement” 
from the Bishop, prefixed to the next edition of 
the Manual, dated 1705, stating that those Hymns, 
“said to be written by Bishop Ken, are very false 
and uncorrect, and he absolutely disowns them :” 
then follows the genuine text, exactly correspond- 
ing with the copies of 1697 and 1700. From this 
we ‘learn that he made no alteration down to 
1705; and no evidence yet appears to justify the 
notion that any subsequent change received his 
approval. On the contrary Mr. Sepewick says, 
that to the best of his recollection, the copy of 
1709 contained the original version. But the year 
after the Bishop's death, a new edition (1712) was 
published with the modern alterations. These 
were adapted to the popular taste of the day; 
but are not in harmony with his peculiar and 
characteristic style, as will be clear to any one 
familiarly acquainted with the four volumes of his 
other poems, published soon afterwards by his 
grandnephew, William Hawkins. Indeed, Haw- 
kins speaks pointedly of the “ ill treatment” which 


the Bishop met with in his life-time, by having | 


his “genuine performances” changed for others 
that were “ spurious.” . 

I agree with Mr. Latusury — unless some edi- 
tion is produced, printed before the Bishop's 
death, and containing the modern alterations — 
we must adhere to the original version; and I 
would earnestly plead, {that hymns so beautiful, 
so rich in devotional aspirations, and admitted 
into the services of the Church, should be pre- 
served in their genuine freshness and vigour. 

If the alterations had received the Bishop's 
sanction, doubtless the publisher of 1712 would 
have said so; because such a declaration would 
have given additional interest and value to the 
new version. 

Mr. Sepewick hopes to recover the copy of 


| 1709, and that will decide the question. Meap. 
while he has found a curious book, also dated 
1709, entiled — 

“ A New Year’s Gift [being a book of Prayers), t) 
which is added, a Morning and Evening Hyman, jy 
Thomas, late L. B. of Bath and Wells.” ? 
But so far from these proving anything in favour 

| of the altered text, they are evidence against it; 
for they are word for word the same as thos 
contained in the Conference between the Soul and 
Body, which the Bishop has already “ absolutely 
disowned.” A Laymay, 


| SWIFT OR POPE. 
(3" 297). 


| F. C. I. comes much too hastily to his con- 
fident conclusion that Swift wrote the maxim 
quoted by a former correspondent from “ Thoughts 
' on Various Occasions” published in the Mis- 
cellanies of Swift and Pope in 1727. Let me 
remind F.C. H. that there were two series of 
maxims called “Thoughts,” &c. published in 
the Miscellanies —the one printed at the end 
of the first volume, and the other at the end 
of the second, and that the maxim referred 
to is from the second series, or to speak more 
exactly, from the second volume. Now Pope 
told Spence (edit. 1820, p. 158), “ those [maxims] 
at the end of one volume are mine, and those at 
the end of the other, Dr. Swift's.” The only difli- 
culty therefore is to find out the specific series to 
which Pope referred as his own, and I think the 
following evidence will be considered 2s conclu- 
sive, and conclusive against IF’. C. H. 

In 1735, Faulkner, the Dublin bookseller, pub- 
lished the first collected edition of the Works of 
Swift, in four handsome volumes. It has been 
stated, on contemporary authority, that Swift 
revised and superintended that edition. Whether 
he did or not, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that, as he was the avowed friend and patron of 
Faulkner, and so continued for life, a word from 
him would have insured the insertion or rejection 
of any of the many anonymous works attributed 
to him; so far, therefore, as the contents are 
concerned, Faulkner's edition may be considered 
as of authority. In this edition appears 
“Thoughts” reprinted from the first volume of 
the Miscellanies, but the “ Thoughts” from the 
second volume were not therein republished. This 
surely is very strong evidence against the conclu- 

sion of F. C. H. Further, in 1741, Pope published 

the second volume of his Works in Prose, and 
| amongst these are “Thoughts” from the second 
volume of the Miscellanies, but the “ Thoughts 
| from the first volume are not included. Can there 
| be stronger evidence? It is true that both series 
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have, since the death of the writers, been in- 
duded in editions of Swift's Works ; why, I know 
not, for neither Nichols nor Scott had any doubt 
about the authorship of the second series, as both 
prefix to the latter “ By Mr. Pope.” 

It may be just worth noting, that the republi- 


cations in 1735 and in 1741 were after the known | 


custom of the several writers. The Swift 
“Thoughts” are a mere reprint; whereas, in 
the Pope series, there are many omissions and 
additions. It is not to be believed that Pope 
would have ventured on this had they been written 
by Swift. 

Bowles noticed that many of the “ Thoughts” 


in the Pope series are found fotidem verbis in his | 


letters. This is quite true, and Pope, I suspect, 
found that out before Bowles, and therefore many 
of the omissions in the Quarto. It is curious 
that the very maxim to which your correspondents 
refer, and about which this discussion has arisen, 
is of the number; it appeared, substantially, in 
1735, in a letter professedly addressed to Ed. 
Blount, and was, therefore, I suspect, omitted in 
1741; and here, to prevent further confusion, let 
me observe, that as the series “ by Mr. Pope” 
were printed among Swift's Works from Pope's 
quarto, the particular maxim does not appear in 


either Scott or Nichols’s edition of Swift's Works, | 


or any edition of Pope’s Works published during 
his life. 8. 0. P. 


THE PLACE OF CROMWELL’S BURIAL. 

(2S. xii, 145, 192, 279, 371; 3" S. iii. 311.) 

I quite agree with’Mr. Marxranp that there 
has been “ enough and more than enough written 
on this subject,” if the matter written be of no 
more value and authority than a note to some 
edition of Hudibras, founded on the MS. Diary 
of some Spanish merchant. But really valuable 
and authentic information, on Cromwell's place of 
burial, must ever be welcome to all, who take the 
slightest interest in English history. 

Mr. Marxtanp speaks, strangely enough, of 
the Thames having been quoted as one of the 
_,primary ” places of Cromwell's burial ; surely, 
if the “deepest part of the Thames,” as Old- 
mixon says, had been selected for the purpose, 
there would have been no necessity for a secondary 
place of interment. 

Nor do I consider, as Mr. Marxianp implies, 
that, Red Lion Square was ever quoted as a 

primary” place of Cromwell’s burial, though it 
may have been the secondary one. It is in Prest- 
wich's Respublica, that the Secret, as that writer 
terms it, is revealed, and it does not refer to the 

primary” burial, but to the two days and nights 
ccenuery 28 and 29, 1661, when the alleged 
dies of Cromwell and Ireton, after having been 


taken from Westminster, lay at the Red Lion 
Inn, Holborn. The persons employed in this 
disgusting business must have been of the lowest 
class, and consequently accessible to bribery ; and, 
during these days and nights, the bodies may 
have been buried in the paddock, now Red Lion 
Square, and others substituted in their stead. 
That, I have good reason to know, was what 
Prestwich meant by the Secret. 

This part of the question, like the rest, is in- 
volved in mystery. ‘The parliamentary order in- 
cluded four bodies, but Pride’s was not taken 
with the other three. The parliamentary order 
expressly decreed that the bodies were to be 
“hanged up in their coffins,” but a newspaper of 
the day states “they were pulled out of their 
coffins.” Why, it may be asked, were they taken 
to the Red Lion at all ? 

It is with deference, but perfect confidence, 
that I say Mr. Marxuanp and T. B., instead of 
throwing any light on the mysterious subject, 
serve to complicate it, by asserting that Crom- 
well’s body was carried with great pomp to 
Westminster Abbey, and that “ the doubt ap- 
plies to the second interment.” On the contrary, 
it is well known by those who have inquired into 
the matter, that Cromwell's, body was partly em- 
balmed by Bates, and immediately afterwards 
buried —the question is— where? And that a 
waxen efligy represented the body, during the 
subsequent lying in state and public funeral ; 
which effigy was, in June 1660, hung out of one 
of the windows of Whitehall — rather bad taste, 
in more ways than one, of the Royalists. It would 
be well, then, to ascertain the first place of in- 
terment, before we talk of a second; it being 
within the bounds of possibility, that the judi- 
cious selection of the first prevented a second 
from being required. ‘This is the gist of the 
argument of those who hold that Cromwell was 
buried at Naseby, Huntingdon, or Northborough, 
and it cannot be begged or pooh-poohed. The 
first place of interment (I merely use the word 
first in contradistinction to second) is, in fact, 
the first step in the inquiry, and like the gene- 
rality of first steps, the whole doubt and diffi- 
culty lie therein. Consequently, if Mr. Marx- 
Lanp or T. B. will give satisfactory evidence that 
Cromwell was buried in Westminster Abbey, they 
will add a most valuable and important fact to 
English history, and another brilliant triumph to 
the columns of “ N. & Q.” 

Some years ago, I took up the question of 
Cromwell's burial place, as an interesting his- 
torical study, and collected all the evidence, 
worthy of the name, relating to it. A résumé of 
this evidence — the first and only one, as far as I 
know, that has ever been made — written by me, 
more in a popular than an antiquarian form, was 


published in Chambers's Journal for February 23, 
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1856; and since then, though I am pretty cog- 
nisant of all that passes in the antiquarian world, 
I have not acquired any fresh evidence bearing 
on the subject. I would not have mentioned this, 
had not a rather long extract from my article in 
Chambers's Journal appeared with some addi- 
tional matter in the Stamford Mercury in 1861, 
subscribed with the initials J. K. W., which soon 
afterwards, was requoted into “N.& Q.” (2™ §S. 
xii. 371) by K. P. D. E.; and I wish to say that 
I have not the honour of knowing either of the 
gentlemen represented by those initials. 


Pinkerton. 
Hounslow. 


THE BATTLE OF CRESSY. 
(3" S. iii, 262.) 

The translation of Froissart by Johnes thus 
renders the words: “ During this time a heavy 
rain fell, accompanied by thunder, and a very 
terrible eclipse of the sun "—accepting this mean- 
ing of “ esclistre” without any inquiry into its 
astronomical or etymological accuracy. The Pic- 
torial History gives an eclipse ; Hume, Smollett, 
and Sismondi are contented with a thunder-storm. 

In the small but very clear work on the battle 
by M. Le Baron Seymour de Constant, who lived 
in the neighbourhood, the eclipse is not alluded 
to, nor the word “ esclistre,” the Baron's chief 
object being, from his perfect local knowledge, 
to determine the exact position of the contending 
armies. 

He mentions the storm in these terms, only as 
bearing on the proper front of the Genoese 
archers: — 

“Au lieu de gréle, je me range de l’opinion la plus 
vraisemblable, qu’une forte pluie qui détendit les cordes 
des arbalétes des Genois de l’armée francaise leur donna 
dans la figure...... 

“Or il est bon d’observer que dans le mois d’Aoit— 
mois od se donna la bataille—il tombe quelquefois de la 
gréle d’orage en Picardie; mais bien plus frequemment 
une pluie chassée par l’ouragan, si abondante que de nos 
jours elle contrarie encore souvent la moisson. Cette 
humide tempéte, &c.” 

The best modern record of a visit to the field, 
that of Mr. Henry Lawes Long— accepts the 
eclipse in these words: “ A more important phe- 
nomenon was an eclipse of the sun, which took 
place at the time; but even that prodigy passed 
away unheeded by the combatants.” But as 
Mr. Long's aim was rather to describe his visit 
than to discuss his authorities, his quotation must 
not be taken as an admission. He would never 
have translated “ esclistre” (éclair) by eclipse. 

Mr. Long has given an excellent account of 
the historic part, and actual state of the field; of 
all the events which preceded and followed the 
battle ; and of the marches and positions of the 
armies engaged. 


In the map of M. Le Baron Seymour de Con. 
stant the valley between the contending hosts is 
called the “ Vallée des Clercs,” and named to me 
by my peasant guide as the Vallée des Eelairs, 
On asking him which was correct, “ he did not 
know — he had heard both.” 

There is nothing on the spot to account for the 
name “ des Cleres.” Can that of “ des Eclairs" 
be a fossil historic memory of that mighty mode 
of destruction which first made its terrors known 
there? If so, how strange that it should survive 
in that peaceful valley close to, almost side by 
side with, the flints and celts of the gravel of the 
Somme — the first and last memorials of the 
means we have employed to massacre each other, 

I have been twice over the field, — the first 
time as long ago as 1817; and though I am not 
claiming on the strength of that date to be an 
eye-witness on the disputed questions of the cannon 
and the eclipse, I may be permitted to say, that 
having visited many of the great scenes of mortal 
strife, I know of none where the “ mise en scéne” 
remains more perfect. It is now the same as on 
the morning before Edward halted in front of 
Cressy Grange. No new villages have arisen; 
no old ones have disappeared; the face of the 
country is unchanged, almost unchangeable ; even 
the railway has respected it: there is the Meye, 
the Marsh—the Cross of John of Bohemia —the 
valley between the two armies, where the fierce 
conflict joined—and the very mill where the king 
stood, and ordered the knight from the Earl of 
Northampton to return to those who sent him, 
and come no more to him for any adventure as 
long as his son was alive, “ For I will,” said he, 
“that this journey be his, with the honour thereof.” 


Sheen Mount, E. Sheen. 


A FAIRY’S BURIAL PLACE. 
(3" S. iii. 263.) 

Is Mr. Pavin sure that the dis- 
covery of coffins to which he alludes really took 
place? I have seen the circumstance noticed 
more than once before, but always thought the 
whole thing was the invention of some newspaper 
paragraph-maker. It is probable that the little 
coffins, if there ever were any, had been deposi 
in the rock for magical purposes. Foolish and 
wicked people yet exist who believe in and prac- 
tise magical incantations almost identical with 
those of the Middle Ages. I cannot conceive any 
other motive but this to account for the formation 
of such simulacra. 

During a fruitless search among my collection 
of newspaper cuttings for some paragraphs relat 
ing to this rumoured discovery, I found the fol 
lowing ; it is, I believe, pure fiction : — 
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«Ancient Buryinc Grounps.— A correspondent in 
the Arcadian Recorder gives the following curious ac- 
count of the discovery of three burying grounds in the 
county of White, State of Tenessee, near the town of 
Sparta, where a very small people have been found de- 
nsited in tombs (coffins) of stone. The greatest length 
‘the skeletons is nineteen inches. Some of the people 
appear to have lived to a great age—their teeth being 
worn smooth and short, while others are full and long. 
Many of the tombs (graves) have been opened and the 
skeletons examined. ‘The graves are about two feet 


deep; the coffins are of stone, made by laying a flat stone | 


at the bottom, one at each side or each end, and one over 
thecorpse. The dead are all buried with their heads to 
the east and in order, laid on their backs and their hands 
their breasts. In the bend of the left arm is found a 
cmse or mug, that would hold nearly a pint, made of 
ground stone, or shell of a grey colour; in which is found 
we, two, or three shells. One of these skeletons had 
about the neck ninety-four pearl beads. There are many 
of these burying grounds. Near one of them is the ap- 
pearance of an ancient town. The bones found in these 
graves are strong and well set, and the whole frame ap- 
pears to be well formed. These grave yards are in extent 
fom half an acre to an acre anda half. Inthe same 
nighbourhood is a burying ground where the dead are 
buried in the same manner as above described, and where 
the skeletons are from seven to nine feet long.” — Bell's 
Weekly Messenger, Dec, 29, 1828, 
GRIME. 

Ialso resided in Scotland at the time specified 
by Mr. Puitiirs, and well remember the circum- 
stance he describes, which interested me greatly. 

The generally received opinion at the time, I 


telieve, was, that these beautifully made miniature | 


coins were the work of French emigrants, or 


possibly of a single emigrant; who had thus se- | 


cretly buried in effigy the chiefs of their party, or 
their personal friends. Whether the sepulture 
was accompanied by prayers and vows, and secret 
ntes, or whether the little coffins were simply de- 
posited there in memoriam, is unknown. I believe 
their number exceeded forty. A few were rescued 
from the hands of the children, and deposited in 
imuseum, where they no doubt still remain. 

Tam sorry I cannot give my information with 
wore precision, but others may probably do so. 


. 


Mount Prospect, Cork. 

Ihave a distinct recollection of the finding of 
the pigmy coflins at the foot of Salisbury Crags, 
in Holyrood Park, about the time mentioned by 
your correspondent Mr. Pavin Puriurrs, of Ha- 
verford West, and remember seeing several of 
them in the museum of the late Mr. Robert Frazer, 
keweller of this city. His theory of their origin 
vas, that in some Popish countries of the Con- 
tihent it is, or was, a practice with some persons 
0 make these symbolical interments in memory of 
friends dying at a distance, in whose actual funeral 
nites the depositors were consequently precluded 


fom taking part. Mr. Frazer's farther conjec- | 


ture was, that the depositors, not improbably, 


companied and formed part of the household of 


Charles X., when, as Comte d’Artois, he resided 
in Holyrood Palace about 1795, or 1796. Some 
of your correspondents may be able to say whether 
any such practice prevails, or ever prevailed, in 
any country of the Continent; for myself, 1 know 
not. 

Your correspondent says that the coflins were 
“ all empty ;” but my impression leads me rather 
to say that some, if not all of them, had small 
doll corpses inside, D, M, 

Edinburgh, 


SHAKSPEARE MUSIC. 
(3" iii. 194.) 


As time moves on I have found that, to several 
of those pieces of Shakspeare poetry which have 
been noted by me as set from three up to eight or 


| nine times over, other settings or adaptations exist ; 


and I now propose to note down all those addi- 
tions which have become known to me since I 
wrote some of the earlier Papers upon Shakspeare 
Music. I will now take the pieces in alphabetic 
order, according to their titles : — 

1. “Blow, blow thou winter wind.” 


Add to the previous list Dr. Arne’s famous air, 
harmonised (the original key being retained) for 
four male voices by the well-known glee com- 
poser John Danby. 
2. “Come, thou monarch of the vine.” 
Add a brief composition in three parts, soprano, 
tenor, and base, unaccompanied, by Dr. Cooke. 
Whether this has ever been printed I cannot tell. 
I was favoured with the sight of it by Mr. W. H. 
Husk, it being in a MS. volume belonging to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. 
3. “Hark! hark! the lark.” 

I had often thought it singular if the serenade in 
Cymbeline had never been set by any Englishman 
but Dr. Cooke, while there are certainly two set- 
tings by German composers, as I have already 
noted. Iam now able to say, that by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Husk, I have seen a setting of this 


| serenade, as a solo, by Theodore Aylward (about 


1770?) ‘This setting is in two movements; the 
first an andante, and the second, commencing at 
the words “ with everything,” a spiritoso. It was 
apparently composed for the theatre, being de- 
scribed as “ Sung by Mrs. Vincent in Cymbe- 
line.” 
4. “How sweet the moonlight sleeps, ” &c. 
Add a pleasing setting, as duet for soprano and 
tenor, by Mr. T. Hutchinson (1807), in a book to 
which I have already twice referred. 
5. “It was a lover and his lass.” 


wight be some of the French emigrants who ac- | Add a setting, as a part-song, by S. Reay, 1862. 
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6. “On a day (alack! the day ”), &c. 
Add a four-voiced composition, unaccompanied, 
which is to be found in a book of Canzonets, &c., 
by T. Lyon (about 1790 ?). 
7. “Orpheus with his late.” 
Add—1. An elaborate setting by Mr. J. Hatton 
for two sopranos. ‘This was composed for Mr. C. 


Kean’s revival of Henry VIII. 2. Dr. Rimpautt 
tells me of a three-voiced setting of the words by 
Matthew Locke. 3. There is a setting of them, 
as a glee for five voices, by Mr. R. J. Stevens; | 
and, lastly, there is a quite recent setting of the 
poem, by Miss Gabriel, as a solo. 
8. “She never told her love.” 
Add a recent composition, in the serious glee 
form, for four male voices by E. Hime. 
9. “Sigh no more ladies.” 

Add a duet, for soprano and contralto, com- 

posed by Mr. Balfe. 
10. “ Take, oh! take those lips away.” 

To the already long list which I have made out 


of settings to this poem, add—1. A solo (about | 
1770?) shown to me by Mr. Husx. This has | 
only the initials “ W. N.” toit. 2. A solo which | 
I found on one side of a single leaf of some work 
unknown to me (there was a nursery song on the 
other side of the leaf). 3. A duet by Mr. W. | 
Gardiner, which he tells us of in his Music and | 
Friends, saying that he published it with only his 
initials “W.G." 4. In a book of glees by Sir 
John Stevenson, this poem will be found set as a 
glee for four voices. ‘Thus, I have now registered 
twelve compositions to these words. I would also 
observe, that the setting which I formerly men- 
tioned as having long since seen but could not 
recall the composer's name, I have now ascertained 
to be by Stafford Smith. 


11. “ Tell me where is fancy bred? ” 
A setting of this by Mr. J. Hatton I have indeed 
already noted; but only being aware of its exist- 
ence from a catalogue, I could give no description 
of it. I have now seen the composition, and it 
may interest the ladies to be told that it was sung 
by Miss Poole, with a chorus of female voices only, 
in the Merchant of Venice. It is in two move- 
ments, the first an andante con moto up to the 
word “reply.” “Let us all ring fancy's knell” 
commences the allegro movement. ‘The chorus is 
written in three parts, soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
contralto; and the whole together would, as I con- 
ceive, form a pleasing addition to the compara- 
tively limited repertory of ladies’ music. 
12. “ What shall he have that killed the deer?” 

Add a setting as a glee for four male voices, by 


Mr. R. J. Stevens. (See vol. iv. of Warren’s Col- 
lection.) 


13. “ Where the bee sucks.” 
Add the recent setting, as solo, by Mr. A, Sul. 
van in his successful Tempest music. 
14. “ Who is Sylvia?” 
Add—1. A solo setting by Franz Schubert (“ Was 
ist Sylvia?”), published in English and Germap, 
2. As duet for soprano and base, by Mr. J. Dug. 
gan. 3. As glee for five voices, in a collection by 


| Samuel Webbe, junior. 


15. “ Ye spotted snakes.” 
Add Mendelssohn's composition, in his Midsummer 
Night's Dream music. This has been treated by 
Mendelssohn as soprano solo, with chorus of so. 
pranos and altos. After the chorus, the words 
“ Tlence! away,” &c., are set as solo according to 
the scene in Shakspeare. 

To the list sent some time since of Shaksperian 
poetry, which, as far as I knew, had been set but 
once, must be added “ The cloud-capt towers,” 
composed by Mr. R. J. Stevens as a glee for six 
voices. 

The late royal marriage has caused the words, 
“Honour, riches, marriage blessing,” to come 
before the public in a special manner; and conse- 
quently what musical information can be given 
respecting them will be the fittest close to this 
Paper. The words are in the Tempest, and con- 
stitute the opening of the dialogue between Juno 
and Ceres in the Masque. The earliest setting of 
the words which I have yet found is in a volume 
in the British Museum (date, perhaps about 
1740?). They are set as a solo, entitled The 
Friendly Wish, from Shakspeare. 

I transcribe the title-page of the volume as 
being somewhat curious : — 

“XII English and Italian Songs, for a German Flute 
and Thorough Bass. Composed, and most humbly in- 
scribed to his Grace, the Duke of Marlborough, &c. By 
his Grace’s most devoted and most obliged Servant, Elisa- 
bett de Gamberini. Opera III. Printed for the Au- 
thoress. Sold at her house in Albemarle St‘. 5*.” 


In this volume there is a variation in the fifth 
line of the song, which one hardly knows whether 
to consider simply as a blunder, or as a new read- 
ing, “ foison plenty,” being transmuted into “ joysom 

enty.” 

P There are at least three compositions in the duet 
form to the words now in question. One of these 
is in Mr. W. Linley’s Shakspeare work : it is set 
by Mr. Linley himself, and is for two sopranos. 
A second (1859), entitled Homage to Shakspeare, 
is the composition of H. van der Abeelen. It is in 
the very useful form of a duct for low mezz0- 
soprano (only occasionally touching the upper 
F sharp) and contralto. And, lastly, we now have 
Mr. A. Sullivan's setting for soprano and con- 
tralto, being part of that Tempest music for which 
he has obtained so much commendation. 
Axrrep Rorrt. 
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Dexnts Famity S. iii, 267.) —“ Robert 
Dennis (living at Limehouse in 1732) ... was 
descended from the Gloucestershire family.” May 
Jask how he was descended, and where the proofs 
of his descent are to be found ? likewise, in what 
the proofs consist, &c. 

As the heralds say, no pedigree can be admitted 
unless it be sufficiently proved to stand as evi- 
dence, to substantiate a claim, before a court of 
law. This rule has been evaded, yet the prin- 
ciple is still fully acknowledged. It is evident 
that mere coincidences of name, place, and time, 
are not always suflicient. 

There are many names so common in certain 
localities, that nothing short of parish registers 
and wills, &c. can be accepted as evidence of a 
descent. Even where certain names are com- 
paratively rare, their contemporaneous existence 
cannot be taken as evidence of a family connec- 
tion, The truth of this is often singularly ex- 
emplified in the Highlands. There is the instance 
ofalaird having an agent of precisely the same 
name ; the jormer became involved, and the latter 
purchased the estate, engrafted his comparatively 
plebeian pedigree on the original tree in such a 
manner as to leave them apparently homogeneous, 
ad so the pedigree now appears superficially 
unimpeachable, and yet it would be hard to im- 
peach the motive. 

These remarks, although suggested by the 
mission first mentioned, are not meant to apply 
to the Dennis family. Sp. 


Rererences Wantep (2"" S, xi. 151.) — 
The Greek.—Cario is not “ scornful” towards 
garlic, but exults in its abundance : — 


of Oepdmovres apriafoucy 
Xpvovis, 8° ob AlCaus 
AAAad cxopodioss éExdorore. 
Plutus, v. 816. 


A similar notion of plenty is enlarged upon in 
- critique on Blackmore in Martinus Scriblerus, 
ch. viii, : — 


“When Job says in short (xxix. 6), ‘He washed his 
feet in butter’ (a circumstance some poets would have 
softened or passed over), now hear how this butter is 
spread out by the great genius: 


“With teats distended with their milky store, 
Such numerous lowing herds, before my door, 
Their painful burden to nnload did meet, 
That we with butter might have washed our feet.” 
Blackmore, Job, p. 133. 
“How cautious and particular! He had, says our 
author, so many herds, which herds thrived so well, and 
thriving so well gave so much milk, and that milk pro- 
duced so much butter, that if he did not, he might have 
washed his feet in it.” 


The Jew, — 


=< )bservant ubi festa mero pede Sabbata reges, 
Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis.” 
Juvenal, Sat. vi. 159. 


“The interpretation of the scholiast is here very droll. 
* Observant — in Judea regione ubi est synagoga, Jndu/lget 
senibus ; id est, majoribus porcis parcunt, quia minores 
manducant.’ 

“ Hence it appears that this man was a pagan, and 
excessively ignorant of the manners and religion of the 
Jews.” —Jortin, Tracts, Philological, Critical and Miscel- 


laneous, vol. ii. p. 243. London, 1790. 
Hi. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 


Tue Tree (3" §. iii. 198.) —Your 
correspondent Z.z. is requested to furnish the 
date when Mr. Children deposited it in the British 
Museum. ‘This would satisfy the many possessors 
of pieces cut off previous to its importation ; and, 
amongst others, your old correspondent, who _ 


the original tree in statu quo. ce 


Tue Tytee Fairy (3" S. iii. 269.)—The late 
eminent Baronet, Sir David William Smith, of 
Alnwick, Speaker of the House of Assembly of 
Canada, had by his first wife (the beautiful Miss 
O'Reilly, of Anne’s-ville), a daughter married to 
Charles ‘Tylee, Esq., of Hans Place, who died re- 
cently leaving issue. Sir David himself married 
secondly Mary, youngest daughter of John Tylee, 
Esq., of Devizes; and left by her a daughter 
Hannah, who was the first wife of her cousin, Ed- 
ward Tylee, Esq., a gentleman of standing in the 
legal profession, in London, of the firm of Tylee 
& Tylee of Essex Street, Strand. These data 
may help your correspondent in his inquiries. A. 


Bett Inscription (3° S. iii. 192, 257, 266.)— 
Any person accustomed to examine old black- 
letter bell-legends may well be sceptical of any he 
does not feel or see the letters rubbed off. 

Without attempting to explain the meaning of 
Omas on the Madingley bell, it is not unique, for 
I have a rubbing of another very like it, viz..— 

Dicar : Eqa : Thomas : 
Christi : waus : Est : Sonus : Omas. 

It strikes me that the monkish rhyme ends at 
Sonus, and that Omas is redundant; each word 
begins with a capital, and between each is the 
well-known stop, or founder's mark; a sprig with 
fruit, and two birds, surrounded by a garter,— 

. fFounvor . me . ferit. 

The same mark is on a bell at Ninfield, Sussex, 

inscribed, — 

Wic : est : Martinus, &e. 
Monkish Latin, bell-founder’s spelling, and mis- 
placing of letters, are often most perplexing. 

At Attleborough, Norfolk, the fifth bell is said 
to be inscribed — 

I. B. Domini 1281. 
but a rubbing shows it to be 1581. The Medieval 
5 is impressed upside down, and has been mis- 
taken for 2; every n too is upside down. 
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At North Wotton, Somerset, a bell is inscribed 
1265, in broad flat figures, common on seven- 
teenth century bells, and the 2 and 6 are mis- 
placed, the date being 1625. 

At Christ Church, Hants, is a bell-legend stated 
to run thus,*— 


Assis . fastibus . pestas . pius. at. fugat. Agnus. 
Mor . Augustinus . nec. Yum . resonat. preeo. 
magnus, 
Whereas from a rubbing the correct reading is 
this,— 
+MOX  AVGVSTINVS NEC: DvM ? RESONAT? PRECO? 
MAGNYS. 
LASSIS FESTIVVS } PESTES Pivs ; VT FVGET AGNVs. 
In which I would suggest that Preco is the name 
of a bell, and that the whole may be freely trans- 
lated thus, — 
“Quickly, O Augustine, (not while the great bell is 


sounding), that the Holy Eucharistic Lamb may drive | 


away troubles from the weary.” 
Bells have always been considered preachers. If 
this version is wrong please to correct me, and 
oblige H. T. A.M. 
Clyst St. George, Devon. 
P.S. Bad spelling and composition on bells 


might be multiplied to fill pages of “ N. & Q.;” | 


what I have given may serve as a specimen, and 
induce bell students to be sharp sighted and close 


investigators, regardless of belfry dirt and diffi- | 


culties: some inscriptions will bafile the most 
acute ; fancy such a name as Remmedg Hynte, a 
churchwarden in 1591! 


Herarpic Queries (3" S. iii. 230.) —The arms 


of the Skinners of Dawlish, co. Dorset, were: | 


“Sable, a chevron or, between 3 griffins’ heads 
erased arg.” The coat armour of the Peverels of 


Bradford Peverel, was: “ Girony of 8 G. and A.,” | 


or “Girony of 8, A. and G.” The arms alluded 
to by your correspondent were: “Girony of 8, 


or and gules.” Vide Hutchins's Dorset, first edi- | 


tion, 1774, vol. i. pp. 120, 443, 445, 569; and 

vol, ii., “ First Index of Arms,” pp. 41, 42. See 

also Hutchins’s third edition, 1862, vol. i. part ii. 

p- 333. Tuomas Parr 
Leigh House, Wimborne. 


Sr. Justus, Ancuvisnor or CANTERBURY, AND 
Sr. Justus, Arcusisuor or Lyons (3" §. iii. 298.) 
In answer to your correspondent C. H. E. Car- 
MICHAEL, asking why M. Pichot “particularises 
the English saint as of Canterbury,” the reason is 
obvious, simply because St. Justus was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (See Britannia Sancta, and 
Alban Butler, Nov. 10; also Ven. Bede, lib. 1. 


cap. 29.) The Cornish saint (St. Just) seems to | 


have been a different person. 
St. Justus, Archbishop of Lyons, lived in the 
fourth century. The occasion of his resignation 


IIT. May 2, 


and retirement into a monastery in Egypt is men. 
tioned by Alban Butler in his life of the sain 
(Sept. 2). By the fervour of his life, and the 
bright example of every virtue which he practised 
in his solitude, his name fhight well be chosen gs 
the saintly patron of any monastery in Spain o 
elsewhere. It is now evident that it is quite in. 
correct to confound Yuste with the saints of Cgp. 
terbury or of Lyons, whose names, “ Justus,” 
have no connection whatever with the monas 
of Yuste, Yuste being simply the name of as 
stream, 

Iam much obliged to your correspondent for 
the additional proof he has given of the correct. 
ness of my former statement. J. Dattoy, 

Norwich. 

A correspondent inquires why M. Pichot particu. 
| larises the English St. Justus as of Canterbury, and 
doubts whether the Cornish hagiologist would s 

designate him. He seems not aware that St. Justus 
| was translated from the see of Rochester to the 
| Archiepiscopal see of Canterbury in 624, and that 

his life and labours are recorded by the Venerable 

Bede, who uses the remarkable expression that he 

“was taken up to the heavenly kingdoms.” M, 

Pichot had evidently good reason to particularise 
| this holy archbishop, whose name moreover is re- 
| gistered in the Roman martyrology, rather than 

an obscure Cornish saint, of whom we know next 
| to nothing. 

St. Justus was Archbishop of Lyons in the 
fourth century, and one of the most illustrious 
of its prelates. He was an intimate friend of St. 
Ambrose. He assisted with two other French 
bishops at the great Council of Aquileia in 381. 
He afterwards retired into a solitude in Egypt, 
and died there about the year 390; but his body 
was translated to Lyons. F. C. H. 


Errrapns (3 §. iii. 287.)—If P. is in search 
of amusement in respect to this subject, he may 
find it in Gleanings in Graveyards, a collection 
of curious epitaphs, by H. E. Norfolk, published 
by J. R. Smith, London, 1861. Mr. Norfolk 
| will have to forgive me for entertaining a doubt, 
| however, as to the genuineness of some that are 
| included in his compilation. 
| Jos J. Barpwett Worxkarp, M.A. 
| 


Provistonat Cavatry (3" §. iii. 288.)—There 
were several of these regiments raised in the 
English counties at the close of the last century, 
and which were designated according to the 

| respective counties where they were embodied. In 
replying to the inquiry of x, it is necessary 
revert to former communications in “N. & Q 
on “ Fencible Light Dragoons,” to which the 
| former were so closely assimilated or allied, that 
they might in some measure be considered as a2 


* Antiquities of the Priory, 4to, 1841. 


[* See N. & Q.” S, 155; xii. 305.—Ep.] 
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wgmentation of the latter force; and they were 
woth regulated by a printed order of the War 
Office dated Aug. 13, 1794, which placed them 
on the same basis as the Dragoon Guards and 
Dragoons of the regular army, except with cer- 
tain restrictions of services. ‘The last were two- 
fuld, that they should not be required to extend 
heir military duties beyond Great Britain, nor 
for a period of longer duration than the then 
wtual war. By an old monthly Army List (of 
Hookham & Carpenter's) I find one of the Pro- 
yisional Cavalry, the Worcester, was then ex 
roe from Shrewsbury for Ireland, under the 
command of the Hon. John S. Cocks (afterwards 
Lord Somers) having volunteered for that king- 
dom, The exorbitant price of provisions occa- 
soned much occupation for troops of this class, 
toput down popular tumults in various parts of 
Great Britain, and they were also very service- 
ible in repressing smuggling. When the expedi- 
tion to the Helder at the latter end of the summer 
of 1799 took place, these regiments furnished the 
dite of their troop horses to mount the regular 
cavalry destined for that service; and four or 
fve months after, it occurred to Col. Calvert, of 
the 63rd Foot, then Adjutant-General, that it 
night be highly advantageous to get both the men 
and horses of this avme of our military establish- 
ment, for the regular cavalry of this country ; 
ind in conformity with this opinion, the whole of 
the regiments alluded to were disbanded in 1800. 
By referring to the Regimental Companion by 
Lieut. Chas. James, 6th edition, 3 vols. 12mo, 
Lond. 1807, vol. iii. pp. 213, 214, will be found 
the dates of disbandment of the different regi- 
ments. The quotas of the several regiments of 
Fencible Cavalry which volunteered (on their 
reduction) for the regular cavalry, are given in 
the British Military Journal, vol. ii. p. 286, Lond. 
1800, 4to. EXPpLicaTor. 


Ricuarp Wicus (3" §. iii. 289.) —The account 
of Richard Wiche’s death in 1439, as narrated by 
Caxton in his Liber Ultimus to Polychronicon will 
be probably generally interesting. Caxton at 
that time was a city apprentice in his second year. 
Living in the house of Robert Large, who was 
mayor the same year, and who received the king's 
orders to destroy the monument raised by popular 
feeling to “ Syr Rychard,” he would doubtless 
hear much talk of this martyrdom if he did not 
personally witness it. ‘The expression “ he died 
good Christian man” would almost justify us 
m attributing to Caxton himself a leaning towards 
Jollardism. 

“This yere Syr Rychard wiche, vycary of hermettes- 
worth, was degrated of his prysthode, at powlys, and 
brente at toure hylle as for an heretyk on saynt Botolphus 
tay. How wel at his deth, he deyde a good cristen 
man, wherefore after his dethe moche people cam to the 
where he hadde be brente, and offryd and made a 
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heepe of stones, and sette vp a crosse of tree and helde 
hym for a saynt till the mayer [Robert Large] and 
shreues by commaundement of the kynge and bisshops 
destroyed it, and made there a donghill.” 

Shorter accounts may be found in Harl. MS. 
No. 565, f. 93 b.; and in Cott. MS, Cleop. C. iv. 
f. 58. The latter historian adds, by way of com- 
ment, “ for the which Sir Richard was made great 
moan among the common people.” I must end 
by a query,—What place boos Caxton mean by 
“ Hermettesworth Brapes. 


Duptey or Russetx’s Haru (3"* S. ii. 325, 396.) 
Three terriers of the glebe lands of Dudley parish 
may throw some light upon this branch of the 
Dudley family, mentioned by H. 8. G, The first 
terrier is dated 1616, and mentions a piece of 
land “lying towards Russell’s Hall, next to the 
land of Mr. Jeffery Dudley.” ‘This, no doubt, is 
the person who married at Tipton, in 1611, Eliza- 
beth, a natural daughter of Edward Lord Dud- 
ley. 
yin the second terrier, dated 1635, this piece of 
land is stated as lying next the land “of Mr. 
Thomas Sutton, ali’s Dudley, and at the other side 
next a leasow of Jeffery Sutton, ali's Dudley, 
Esquier.” I have no means of knowing whether 
these two were sons of the first mentioned Geffry, 
or whether the Geflry mentioned in the two ter- 
riers is the same person; or whether the Thomas 
Sutton, alias Dudley, is the same who resided at 
Tipton, and married Catharine, another natural 
‘daughter of Edward Lord Dudley. 

In the third terrier, dated July 9, 1714, this 
piece of land is stated to be bounded on two sides 
“by land of Mr. Dudley, Russell’s Hall;” else- 
where, in the same terrier, described as “Mr. John 
Dudley of Rustell Hall.” This, no doubt, is the 
John Dudley whom H.§.'G. states died circa 1723 
intestate, and s. p. What relationship he bore to 
the first-mentioned Geffry is difficult to make 
out, more especially as, according to H. §. G., his 
grandfather’s name was Thomas, 

There must have been one at least, but more 
likely there were two generations, between the 
first-mentioned Geffry and this John; and it is 
probable that the Thomas Dudley mentioned in 
the second terrier, was the son of this Geflry, who 
had a son (name unknown) who was the father of 
John. C, T. 


Saxe or Aurnors (3" §. iii. 210.)—In addition 
to the editorial note, it may be interesting to Mr. 
H. Tayztor to know that Campbell, the author of 
Lexiphanes, The Sale of Authors, &c. is stated to 
have taken into his service William Falconer, best 
known to English readers as the author of The 
Shipwreck, who attracted his notice while serving 
on board a man-of-war. Campbell was pleased 
with him, and took much pleasure in giving him 
instruction. In this servitude Falconer cannot 
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fail to remind us of Terence, Dodsley, and many | 
other gifted men. It is curious that the poet who 
has hallowed Cape Colonna to the lovers of Eng- 
lish verse, and eclipsed the glories of ancient | 
Sunium by his Shipwreck there, should have lost his | 
life also by a shipwreck, when sailing to the Indies 
in the “ Aurora.” The use Falconer made of his 
instruction may be seen at once by the historical 
and other allusions, which are scattered over his | 
principal poem. W. Bowen Rowtanps. | 


Tue Dannesrog (3™ §. iii. 229, 299.) — When 
I wrote my reply to the Query respecting the | 
Danish standard, I had forgotten that to it, as to 
the Oriflamme of France, a miraculous origin was 
traditionally assigned. 

The following account is taken from Carlisle's 
Foreign Orders of Knighthood, p. 103 : — 

“Waldemar the Second, King of the Danes, in the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, having waged 
war against the pagans of the Baltic, his army in one of 
the battles was compelled to give way to the enemy by 
whom they were attacked, and were on the point of 
flight, when, at the prayer of their bishop for heavenly 
aid, a red banner with a white cross descended from the 
clouds, and a voice from above proclaimed to the Chris- 
tian combatants a glorious victory, provided they ad- 
hered to that sacred sign. 

“ Animated by this heavenly token of regard, the fugi- 
tives turned again, pressed in full confidence of victory 
into the ranks of the foe, and completely overthrew 
them.” 

In commemoration of this victory, the Order of 
the “ Dannebrog ” is said to have been instituted. 
The Danish poet Ingemann has a fine poem on 
this miraculous standard, a spirited translation of 
which, by Sir John Bowring, will be found in the 
work from which the above account is taken. 

Joun Woopwarp. 


New Shoreham. 


Lrxpon Bett (3" S. iii. 266.) —In reply to 
your correspondent Mr. J. M. N. Owen, who asks 
for any hints on the inscription upon one of the 
bells at Lyndon (St. Martin) Rutlandshire — 

“NUNC MARTINE EGO CANA VOBIS ORE IVCVNDO 

REMMEDGHYNTE, 1591.” 

I imagine that two verses, an hexameter and 
pentameter, were intended, but spoiled as well as 
contracted by the bell-founder, e. g. — 

“ Nune Martinus ego cano vobis, ore jucundo 

Remugiente, unum, quinque, novem, solidum.” 
The last four words giving the date of the year. 
Solidum is bad, but I cannot think of a better 
phrase. Perhaps some of your correspondents | 
can supply the proper and intended word. W. 


Comte’s Positive iii. 307.) | 
The question put is, “ Wanted, a definition of the 
terms Ideality, Idealism, Reality, Realism, as used 
by the ‘Positive’ School of Philosophy.” In 


answer it may be said, that with the exception of 
the term “ Reality,” the “ Positive School of Phi- 


| terms. 


losophy” has no concern with any of them. ileal, 
ism, or the opposition of the ideal to the real, idexs 
to things, mind to matter, spirit to body, is the 
designation of many different systems of philog. 
phy, as Kant’s, for example, certainly not of 
Comte’s. The nominalists of the scholastic Philo. 
sophy were of the school of Realism, to whic 
Comte belongs, if he is not sui generis; but suc 
classification of opinions, however convenient for 
historical purposes, conveys no correct notion of 
the particular doctrines generalised under thos 
Philosophy, as the word is used by your 
correspondent, means metaphysics; but met 
hysics, as a science, is placed by Comte in the 
imbo of vanity, because he reckons the progres 
of the mind, in proceeding from the unknown to 
the known (for he does not discuss the operations 


| of the mind in the abstract, but in the concrete), 


to be divided into three distinct stages: 1, the 
theological, or fictitious ; 2, the metaphysical, o 
abstract; and 3, the scientific, or positive. His 
work, being a dissertation on the operations of the 
mind in the prosecution of scientific or positive 
knowledge, throws into the background the the- 
ological and metaphysical, which he discards as 
false. T. J. Bucktox. 
Lichfield. 


“ Taxine Time sy THe Foretock” (3" §. iii 
28, 59.) — The meaning of this phrase is clearly 
expressed in the following quotation from Swilt, 
given sub voce “ Forelock,” in Todd's Johnson's 
Dictionary : — 

“ Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind; 
signifying thereby that we must take time by the fore- 


| lock, for, when it is once past, there is no recalling it.” 


W. 

Cowgill. 

How else can we explain this proverb than by 
the fact, that Time was wont to be depicted with 
a head bald behind, and a long lock of hair pro 
truding from the fore part of it. For example, ia 
the hieroglyphics which illustrate the Emblems of 
Francis Quarles (London, 1736), Time is thus 
twice pourtrayed ; first, at p. 36, to illustrate the 
text, “ The world passeth away, and all the lusts 
thereof;” and, secondly, p. 356, with the motto 
“Tempus erit.”. The idea of snatching at and 
catching time we find very common, é. g.,— 


“ Dum loquimur, fugerit invida wetas; carpe > 
or. 


Thus the origin of the proverb appears clear: 
tempus semper fugit; and those that would not 
be left behind, might aptly be said to have caught 
Time by the forelock. The Scotch have the pre 
verb, “ Tak’ Time ere Time be tint.” 
Joun Bowen Row 
Glenover, 


Derivation or Cuurcn iii. 267.)—The 
Meeso-Gothic uses the Greek form aikhlesjon fot 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


wagola (Phil. iii. 6; A. Mai’s Additions to Zahn, 
;, 69), and does not adopt 7d xvpaxdy, which 
Gieseler considers to be the origin of the German 
gr hirche. So we have in Danish kyrke, in 
gredish kyrka, in Scotch kirk; and it is the same 
iy the Slavonian as well as Germanic languages, 
izing in Polish cerkiew, in Russian zerkow, and in 
Bohemian cyrkew, Walafrid Strabo, who wrote 
shout 840 a.D., derives the word hyrch “a Kyrios. 
Sicut domus Dei Basilica, %. e. Regia a Rege, sic 
aim kyrica, i. e. Dominica a Domino nuncu- 
ptur;” and supposes the Goths, who had dwelt 
in the Greek provinces to have introduced the 
wri into the German, theotiscum (Guericke, 
320). This derivation is limited to the building, 


but the word church is now generally applied also | 
to the people frequenting the building, that is, the | 


Feclesia (i) war’ olxov éxxAnoia, 1 Cor. xvi. 19, 20; 


Row. xvi. 5; Philem. 2). ‘The Ecclesia in the | 


New Testament is taken in the Hebrew sense of 
rin? SAP “ the congregation of Jehovah” (Num. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


The following note at p. 96 of Friidersdorff's 
Practical Introduction to Danish and Norwegian, 
my throw some light on the derivation of the 
vord Church : — 


“Templer der kaldtes Hov (which temples were called 
Hor), Germ. Hof (a yard, court); so the temple and court 
vere synonymous notions. This agrees with the Greek ; 
the superior gods having temples, and the inferior simply 
a(sacred) place enclosed for them. Now the English word 
durch is identically the same (etymologically speaking) 
% the northern word Kark originally meaning a place 


aclosed or set apart (comp. Lat. carcer); but Kark to | 


this very day is the word for High Germ. Kirche (church), 
wed as far as the boundaries of Jiitland. Church then 


(being = Kark) conveys or expresses etymologically no- | 


thing else but the original Low German or Danish notion 
ofa place with a boundary to it, as were the old original 
places of worship; and the visib/e church, in the present 
suse, was a subsequent thing only, just as the later 
temples in Greece were subsequent to the-enclosed sacred 
pots devoted to a deity. This and similar derivations of 
vords from the Northern languages will, it is hoped, do 
away with etymologies so erroneous, as for instance de- 
tiving church (Scotch, Kirk), as some do, from Kuriake 
tikes (the Lord's house), which derivation, although in- 
genious, is very fallacious.” 
W. Warwick Kina, 


Hanseatic Towns iii. 307.)—More than 
axty towns, says Koch (i. 228 n.), or, according 
tothe Penny Cyc. (xii. 44), the greatest number 
vas eighty-five, entered into this league. See the 
Act of Confederation in Leibnitz, Cod. juris gen- 
tum dipl. Mantissa (ii. 93). Lubeck, Hamburg, 
id Bremen, abandoned by their allies, are now 
the only Hanse towns; this word hanse was first 
wed by our Edward II. Leibnitz will show if 
Kampen was one of the Hanseatic towns, but I 
lave no access to that work here. 
T. J. Bucxton. 


| Try anp .... iii. 308.) — The word 
try is best explained from Blackstone, who de- 
scribes the object of a court of law to be “ to set 
right the fact and establish the truth contended 
for, by appealing to some mode of probation or 
| trial, which the law of the country has ordained 
for a criterion of rrutu and falsehood.” We see, 
therefore, at once that the German word treu 
| (pronounced ¢ry), is the origin of our try. He 
| points out seven species of trials: 1, by record ; 
2, by inspection; 3, by certificate ; 4, by witnesses; 
5, by wager of battel; 6, by wager of law; and 
7, by jury. “Try to do,” and “ try and do,” are 
not identical, for “ trying to do” is only “ trying” 
simpliciter, whereas the deed is completing an act 
after trial. The words in the Communion Service 
confirm this, in Greek dxpi€as ekerdfew, Sonimd- 
few éavrois; in Italian, de provare ed esaminar sé 
stesso; and in German, sich wohl zu priifen und zu 
untersuchen, T. J. Buckton. 


Gu Gu1ac (3'*§. iii. 307.) — The mention of 
this drug is of considerably earlier date than that 
noticed by your correspondent, Sicéma Tau. In 
1519 Ulrich von Hutten published his treatise De 
Guiaci Medicina et Morbo Gallico, which was de- 
dicated to the Cardinal Albrecht, and contains a 
very complete history of the disease, and of the 
great benefits the author had derived from the use 
of the remedy, as well as an account of the nature 
and preparation of the drug, which was then im- 
ported from Hispaniola. I think that much of the 
desired information as to the early use of drugs 
would be traced in such works as Haller’s Bibii- 
otheca Botanica. A still more curious subject for 
inquiry may be found in the remedies obtained 
from animal sources, of which an enormous num- 
ber were in fashion as late as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. A minute account of these 
nauseous compounds is preserved in a work en- 
titled Historia Medica, by Van den Borsche, 4to, 
Brussels, 1639. Joun Hopexin. 


Roop Screen at Stanton Harcourt (3"'S. iii. 
293.) — In a former communication I had stated 
that the oak rood screen at Stanton Harcourt was 
of the thirteenth century. A correspondent of 
“N. & Q.”, Mr. Joun Bowen Row.anps, who 
had said that rood lofts were introduced probably 
in the early part of the fourteenth, doubts the 
correctness of my assigned date, and wishes to 
know my reason for it. My statement was made 
on the authority of an eminent living architect 
and archeologist ; for I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the church of Stanton Harcourt. 
My friend, however, sent me a sketch of the 
screen; and certainly, as he observes, the form of 
the arch, and of the cusps, and the slender-banded 
shafts with early mouldings, will decide the age, 
But the side screens of the choir of the abbey 
church at Dorchester are of the same age, as also 
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the screen at Gilston, Herts, and at Northfleet, 
Kent. The screens at Chinnor and Thame, in 
Oxfordshire, are not later than the time of Ed- 
ward I., and the latter has the dog-tooth orna- 
ment. Indeed, it may be safely assumed that 
such screens were common in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, though frequently altered to make way for 
the elaborate screens of the fifteenth. The remark 
that the screen at Stanton Harcourt was the 
earliest wooden rood screen yet noticed in Eng- 
land, was taken from Parker's Guide to Antiquities 
in the Neighbourhood of Oxford, 1846. F.C. H. 


Marerace Licences (3" S. iii. 246.) — In the 
absence of more perfect information from other 
correspondents, I offer my contribution on this 
subject. Some thirty years since, I compiled a 
volume of marriages solemnised in various pro- 
prietary and other chapels in and about London. 
As the registers of many of these chapels have dis- 
appeared, I had recourse to the “ Matrimonial Al- 
legations,” upon which licences had been granted. 
My friend John Shephard, Esq., the Deputy- 
Registrar of the Bishop of London's Registry, 
very kindly gave me free access to these docu- 
ments, which are bound up in large volumes 
(each containing seven or eight hundred allega- 
tions), and are deposited in a muniment room in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. They contain the names 
of the parties, their ages, residences; whether 
bachelor, widower, &c.; sometimes the names of 
parents; and the name of the church or chapel 
where they desired to be married. As regards, 
therefore, the marriages at many of the chapels, 
these documents are the only evidence; and are, 
therefore, very valuable. Several of the volumes 
are indexed, and others are arranged alphabet- 
ically by the man’s name. My extracts contain 


the following particulars of the parties married: — | 


29 Aug. John Johnson, Tott™ High Cross, Yeom., 
B. 25, and Joane Pierce, of same, Sp. 24 
tish Town Chapel.) 

9 July. John Cudworth, East Cheap, B. 23, and 
Lydia Avery, St. Mich. Bass¥, Sp. 16. (My 
Lord Mayor’s Chapel.) 

John Ansell, St. Saviour’s, B. 25, and Dorothy 
Harrison, Aldermanbury, Sp. 24. (Lamb's 
Chapel.) 


1635, 


1675, 


1716, 


(Ken- | 


——. John White, St. Saviour’s, Br 24, and Rebecca | 


Paviour. (Fleet Chapel.) 
22 Ap. W™ Vere, St. George Martyr, Br 30, and 
Sarah Bower, Sp. 21. (Bedford Row Chapel.) 
Joun S. Burn. 


1751, 


The Grove, Henley. 

Doctor (3" §, iii. 247.) —The term “ Doctor” 
has no doubt been misapplied to general practi- 
tioners in medicine from time immemorial, but, 
until lately, only by the vulgar and uneducated. 
lam sorry to say, however, that for a few years 
past it has been connived at by the general prac- 
titioner in medicine himself, though an honourable 
man would wince under such an undeserved ap- 


pellation, and take every opportunity of disclaim 
ing it. But we seem to be approaching to a stats 
of inextricable confusion, for I inclose yoy g 
printed announcement that the Rev. F. E. Bag 
M.R.C.S. (Member of the Royal College of Sum 
geons), incumbent of W » will occupy ty 
ulpit of the established church of St. Jamel™ 
——, on Sunday next. MD, 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
(Gronor, D.D.),— 

Sermon on the Argument from Prophecy. Dublin, 1794. 

Sermon for St. Catherine's Sunday Schools. Dublin, 1795, 

Sermon on Christian Fortitude. Dublin, 1303. 

The Temptations of Jesus Christ in the Wilderness, &c. Lali 

1826 
The Change of the Sabbath Examined, &e. Dublin, 1828. 
The Law of Ecclesiastical Residences in Ireland. Dublin, 16a, 
Waated by Zev. B. 1. Blacker, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublia, 


Tue Post Anort. ito. Complete set or parts. 

Jane Wonks. Any of them. 

Apvunervs : the New Metamorphosis. 2 Vols.8vo. 1708 or 17M, 
Wanted by Mr. Carew, Elmwood Grove, Leeds. 


Kixo James I.’s Wonks. Folio. Poor copy will do. 
Cauvin's Testament. I2mo. Geneva, 1571. 
Also any nice specimens of well-tooled bookbinding. If fine, candi 
not an object. 
Wanted by Rev. J.C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


Among other a: ticles which we are unavoidably compelled to pag 
until neat week, are — 
Barnany Goocr, by Mr. Pinkerton. 
A Covnse or Turosopuy, Scrextiric Practicat, by Mn 
ton, 
Srartan Derticrry- 
Tae Escontat. 
Smaksreriana. 
Forn Loar, 4c. 

M.S. R. No copy of Clarke's Naufrazia is 
logue of the British Museum or the Bodleian. t 
and Times of Defoe, tii. 458, thus speuks of Harley's clain 
ship of Robinson Crusoe; By some he says, it was ascriked 
buthnot. by others to Harley, Kart of Oxford. To refute these aaa 
gant tales would be superfluous ; the only surprising matter B, ‘neat the 
should ever have found any implicit believers.” 

Taffy is clearly a corruption of St. David. 
The Life of Oliver Cromwell, 1724, though wae 
as written by the Rev. Isaac Bi 


to be found in eZ 
Walter Wilson, 


Groner Liovp. 
E. F. Witsovenny. 
times ascribed to Bishop Gibson, we 
See“ N. & Q.” Ist S.iv. 117, 150, 390. 
R. N. The copper token was struck to commemorate the viots of la 
George Gordon. The date is \79\. It is not considered rare. eon 
tice of it in Conder’s Provincial Tokens, p. 223. 
Bannares. The present State of Russia, 1671, 12mo, #* by 
] t 


who resided at Moscow as physician to the Caate Se 


the College of Physicians, i. 217. 


Collins, M.D.. 
Munk's Noll of 

“ Nores ann Quentes” is published at noon on Friday, and 
iesued in Pants. The Subscription for Covm 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Hale 

early Iwoex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ones Order 
of Mesens. Bett ano Datoy, 186, Sraeer. 
ali ror THe Epiroa should be addressed. 


IMPORTING TEA without colour on the laf 
revents the Chinese passing off inferior leaves as in the w 
Horniman's Tea is therefore always good alike. sold 
packets by 2,280 Agents. 

THE EXHIBITION OF ALUMINIUM AND 
ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 2,000 Specimens, illustrating the spol 
tion (Ornamental and Useful) of these interesting Metals, are nw 
View at PPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222, Servet 
Admission by Card. 
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